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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisa- 
tion has not so far been accused of lack of modesty in its claims to 
achievements, though the latter are rapidly mounting up, but the docu- 
ment on ‘race’ issued by the organisation on the 18th July, 1950, claiming 
it to be ‘the most authoritative statement of modern scientific doctrine on 
the controversial subject of race has ever been issued’ is the most amazing 
piece of propaganda on its behalf, abrogating to itself, the competence 
which exists elsewhere and not in any large measure in the personnel of 
the signatories to this historic pronouncement. Many would concede that 
the scientists who could pronounce a verdict on racial biology are the physi- 
cal or organic anthropologists and it is indeed strange that the list does 
not include them, particularly those who can speak with authority and 
whose views would command acceptance. We do not find among the 
signatories, names like Keith, Morant, Mr. Tildesley, Le Gros Clark, and 
Hooton, or Sheldon to name only a few of the competent physical anthro- 
pologists. 

This is not the first time that such statements have been made by well 
meaning people, on national and international fronts. Those who have read 
Lancelot Hogben, or books by Dahlberg, Ashley—Montague, Benedict, 
Haddon, Huxley, Carr-Saunders, Goldenweiser and others, know exactly, 
the point of view that UNESCO has indicated on the subject of ‘race’. 

The views in this document, such as ‘race is less a biological fact 
than a social myth,’ ‘man is born with biological drives towards universal 
brotherhood and cooperation’ are difficult to swallow, for they require 
informed appraisal. There are, we admit, extreme views held by scien- 
tists, on the sudject of ‘race realities’. 

The raciologists claim that cultural differences are determined by 
differential racial heredity and equipment. The superior races can create 
superior cultures. The Aryan branch of the White race are the superior 
race, have superior wishes and are therefore creators of civilisation. 
Race mixture has today produced blends and combinations which have 
created indifferent stocks incapable of fulfilling the task for which they 
were meant, so that civilisation is bound to decay due to ‘diseugenic 
selection’. Against this we are told by the culturologists that races 
have been sub-divided into subraces. Inter-racial differences are often 
found less pronounced than intra-racial differences. We also know that 
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the same race has participated and does participate in different cultures in 
space andtime. Racial traits are relatively constant but culture has under- 
gone complete transformation in most cases. Culture grows by accumula- 
tion, it is cumulative, it is the social heritage. Therefore, the explanation of 
cultural progress should be sought not in race but in environment. 

Scientific opinion, however, lies somewhere between the two extremes. 
Neither race has remained constant, nor it has been demonstrated that 
culture is merely the result of environment. Even if we do not accept the 
intelligent tests as genuine tests of race differences, individual and social 
psychology cannot be wholly dissociated from physiological or biological 
facts. Besides, with the tremendous strides made in the science of human 
genetics, the verdict on race must wait till we are in a position to take stock 
of our experimental knowledge. As Kroeber has put it, the crux of the 
problem lies in the recognition and stripping-off of cultural, social or 
environmental factors, so far as possible, from the complex mass of 
phenomenon which living human groups present. In proportion as these 
social or acquired traits can be determined and discounted, the innate and 
truly racial ones will be isolated, and can be examined, weighed and com- 
pared, Further, says Kroeber, ‘we are looking for the inherent, ineradi- 
cable elements in a social animal that has everywhere built up and him- 
self an environment, namely, his culture, in which he mentally lives and 
breathes.’ The difficulty of anthrolopogists with regard to the scientific 
interpretation of ‘race reality’, is a lack of standardisation of criteria of 
race differences; until it is possible to develop such a criteria for physio- - 
logical and psychological data, it is not possible to draw up a taxonomic 
scheme which will stand the test of objectivity. But this does not mean 
that race is a ‘myth’, a most dangerous ‘myth’; or a ‘fallacy’ as one of 
the signatories to the manifesto has put it on the title page of one of his 
books. Race differences are apparent even to the layman, the White and 
the Negro, the Mongol and the Australoid, are at distant ends, but every 
type of anatomy, has its advantages in facing demographic and social 
situations, while race immigrations and racial expansions are determined 
by circumstances other than biological. We have yet to learn about the 
relation between race and physiology and the responses of human phy- 
siology to external influences, and how adjustments take place. The 
pee: eee be offset by disadvantages of a fundamental 

n ; race is a factor, which functions in a total d 


situation along with other factors, the contribution of each of which, is” 
yet unknown or vaguely known. ; 
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KINSHIP AND ALLIANCE AMONG THE PRAMALAI KALLAR* 
LOUIS DUMONT 


1, THE BACKGROUND f 


HE TAMIL word Kalla} means a thief, and such is the traditional oc- 

cupation of the caste, one of the most numerous in the South-Indian 
districts of Madura and Tanjore and the State of Pudukotai, comprising on 
the whole about half a million people. 

On the one hand they have been under the Criminal Tribes Act, on 
the other, they rank relatively high in the scale of castes, being considered 
with the Maravar and Agambadiyar as the descendants of warriors of the 
ancient kingdoms. 

The Pramalai (or praNmalai) Kallar are a section of the caste settled 
west of Madura, in the northern part of Tirumangalam taluk, which may 
number about 50,000. They are, with the exception of servant castes and 
Harijans, practically the sole people in most of this area, where Brahmins 
are almost absent. This gives to their group a tribe-like character. 

Coming from beyond Madura, they infiltrated in small groups in the 

_XVI or XVII century, imposing themselves as watchmen on the land- 
owners mostly as is described in Thurston, and finally forcing the previous 
inhabitants to emigrate and leave to them the land, truly barren and little 
attractive. 

They inherited local gods and combined them with many others into 
a pantheon in which the flesh-eating and the Brahmanical deities are care- 
fully distinguished. On the whole, the Kallar thus possess a religion of 


* The present paper summarizesa part of the results of a fieldwork carried out in 1949 
(July-December ) with a scholarship of the French Cultural Relations, as an attempt an 
f a detailed description of a group in a South-Indian caste, specially in its sociological and 
religious aspects. The substance of this paper has been communicated to the Indian 
Science Congress, Poona, January 1950. 
t+ Only some important features are indicated here. About the caste, see, 
Thurston, ‘* Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. Ul, p. 53-91. 
--¢ Every tamil word when first introduced, is transliterated according to Pierre 
Mele, *‘ Introduction an tamil”, Paris Maisonneuve 1945, p. 916, Thereafter it is treat- 
* ed as acommon name and approximately rendered. 
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their own, a form of Hinduism as little orthodox as it is original in its ele- 
ments, but with a pronounced sociological and utilitarian pattern, and 
based on the incarnation of the god into one particular individual, dancer 
and diviner, called kudangi, who 1s consulted about any trouble. The most 
current treatment of disease consists in making a vow to a god to perform 
such and such a rite after recovery. The mode of proof in justice was also 
by ordeal to be performed in a temple. Sorcery is rare. 

Under British rule, the population has grown fast aud they have taken 
more and more to cultivation, particularly since the last fifty years. But 
there is still one operation that the Kallar agriculturist, unless he is very 
poor, will not do: the replanting of rice as well as of millets must be done 
by the Harijans. 

Although many people have no land, or not sufficient Jand to live on, 
big landownership is unknown: the richest man in my village possesses 
only 10 acres, partly of dry land. Practically no land is owned by out- 
siders. 

The Kallar society is strikingly democratic. The privileges of the first- 
born son are only religious: heritage is equally divided between sons, and 
chiefs and priests are mainly elected or chosen. Although the authority of 
the chiefs is great, and prestige and hierarchy play an important role* 
there is no single chief in every village, but several ‘*big men’’, the well 
born and rich and also the most eloquent and clever in settling disputes in 
the panchyat. 

The judicial system was finely elaborated, as is natural in a society 
perpetually involved in quarrels, the least of which may lead to murder. 
Be it within the family circle or between groups or villages, discord is the 
rule and peaceful agreement an exception. There is of course a psycho- 
logical background: thz individual just affirms his rights to the utmost, 
with no sense for reason or compromise. The Kallar is, I think, extremely 
emotional, he gets easily angry, but at the same time he fears other peo- 
ple’s reaction and hence his behaviour is a bit canny. He is also extremely 
Tin ould explain “Money Wa doeseescd hae ie eee 
talk. But this may be a general feat | ee se Socsee 

ure among these societies. 


between the ilies ; i 
fe aus. © two first familics; sull to-day two men claim to 
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2. KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 


Although the kinship terms are not here so very different from what 
is considered as the ordinary Tamil ones, the system presents some features 
either particular or hitherto not emphasized. Moreover a recent book* 
affords perhaps a deeper insight. Therefore it seems useful to deal here at 
some length with this aspect of kinship. 

The type, as it is well known—however scarce the concrete lists may 
be—is common to all four written Dravidian languagesf. It may be 
worth recalling a few basic features, with regard to our particular variety. 

(1) The sysiem is classificatory. The successive generations are 
carefully distinguishedt, no difference being made in the 
treatment of the father’s and the mother’s side. 

(2) It distizguishes between parallel and cross relatives. This funda- 
mental distinction combines with (1) to give the system its 
general structure. 

For instance the generation of the Ego is split into two groups: 

(a) “Brothers” and ‘‘sisters”’ including parallel cousins (children 
of father’s brothers as well as of mother’s sisters), children 
of the father’s parallel cousins, and so on. 

(b) Cross cousins (children of the father’s sisters or of the 
mother’s brothers, and so on) and affinal relatives, i.e. 
wife or husband of somebody of the category (a). 


* Claude Levi-Strauss, Les Structures elementaires de la parente, Paris PUF 1949. 
This work has guided to a large extent the enquiry. 

+ Discussed by Rivers, W.H R. (mainly), Kinship and Social Organisation, p. 
47-49 and more or less at the occasion of the recent monographs: Aiyappan, A. 
Social and physical anthropology of the Nayadis of Malabar, Madras, 1937, p. 34-37; Iravas 
and Culture Change, Madras 1945, p. 95-97:—Emeneau, M.B, Kinship and Marriage 
among the Coorgs, (Jou of the Roy. As. Sroc. of Bengal, no. 4, 1938, pp. 123-145) and pp. 
144-146; Srinvas, M.N., Marriage and Family in Mysore, Bombay, New Book Cy, 1942 
(pp. 45-49, 204-208) :—Furer-Haimendorf, C. Von: The Chenchus, London, Mac. Millan, 
1943, pp. 112-318; 372-374. 

{ A man meeting a boy of a neighbouring village calls him “grand-father” and 
explains that this boy’s father belongs to the generation of his great g.f. Assimilations 
between people of two different generations, which make the pattern different, are found 
among the Reddis of Hyderabad (Furer-Haimendorf, The Reddis ef the Bison 
Hills, London, MacMillan, 1945, p. 350-351) and still more among the Maria Gonds 
(Grigson, W.V.: The Maria Gonds of Baster pp. 303-305, cf. Levi-Strauss, op. cil., 


Pe 489). 
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Let us here draw attention to an important feature: this bi-partition 
applies to the whole generation of the Ego., and not only to near relatives, 
there is no third category of relatives, nor is there anybody who cannot, 
at least theoretically, be classified under either category: (a) includes also 
the spouses of the (4) relatives and more generally any (6) relative of a (6) 
relative of the Ego is an (a) relative to the Ego. 

This feature is not general: it is not found among the Tamil speaking 
Brahmins—or at least among some of them. In the literature, we find it 
among Coorgs and Chenchus*, but elsewhere we are left in doubt, be- 
cause the autbors do not go so far in their listsf. This gives to this 
bi-partition something as a final logical touch. Moreover, our people have 
aname for each category: (a) relatives are called pangali (those who 
share); (4) relatives maccuNaN (a name for cross cousin, see below). This 
shows that the system cannot be considered as a remnant of some institu- 
tion of the past merely handed down by tradition. We shall see that the 
system bears perfectly on the present organisation and is used for its ad- 
ministration. In fact it is specialised in that use; our Kallar have another 
way, analytic-individualising, to describe a distant relationship, and they 
distinguish the two ways in the language: if you ask about muRei, the 
answer will give the classificatory term. If you ask about sondam, the re- 
lationship will be traced in detail. For example, a man is at the same time 
maccaN and “the son (older than me) of my maternal uncle in such a place’‘. 
MurEi is a very importart word meaning order, rule, custom: this man is 
to me annaN muRei means he is my classificatory elder brother. *It is 
muRei {or not} to marry that girl.” (here we see the main purpose of the 
system). Sondam means property, here the proper, particular personal 
relationship. All that shows that the classificatory system is an abstract 
scheme which is used consciously. 

The same distinction which we saw above, when applied to the genera- 
tion of the Ego, goes one generation down. 

Makkal are the children of the Ego or of a pangali of the same sex, 
or of a maccuNaN of the other sex. 

Marumakkal are the children-in-law of the Ego, or of a pangali of the 
same sex, or the children of a pangali of the other sex, or of a maccuNaN 
of the same sex. 


* Loe. cit. 


+ Unfortunately I was unable when preparing this paper to refer to Morgan's lists 
in Systems of consanguinity and affinity. 
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One sees at once how systematic the system is. Is it possible to ex-- 
press it simply? Levi-Strauss has given the most general formula in several 
forms * .: ““Consequences...... are attached.... to the fact that there is, or 
there is not, a change of sex when passing from the direct line to the 
collateral one” (asymmetrical or symmetrical structure). We must add 
here that, marriage being an asymmetrical relation, husband and wife 
will fall in two different classes, and also that juxtaposition of two asym- 
metrical relations will be equivalent to a symmetrical one, just as 
(——)=+. 

As it is well known, the same distinction is applied one generation 


up’ 
with the father are classed his “‘brothers”, the husbands of the 
mother’s “‘sisters’’, etc. 

with the mother, her “‘sisters”, the wives of the father’s ‘‘brothers’ 

etc. 
with the mother’s brother, his “brothers”, the husbands} of the 
father’s ‘“‘sisters’’ etc. 

with the father’s sister, her “‘sisters” (the wife of the maternal uncle 

bears another name). 

The distinction between pangali and maman-maccunan is made in 
fact here also, the term maman being added to specify this extension, but 
it cannot be severed from the actual social structure and our definition 
of “‘cross relatives’’, if it applies tothe terminology does not correspond 
any more to the native grouping. As the society is patrilineal and 
patrilocal, the women, the mother for instance, belong to one group by 
birth and to the other by marriage, the latter being the important matter 
from the point of view of the Ego.f 

3. Distinction of age: It is true that a third feature will complicate 
the picture, that is, distinction of age. The fact is well-known, but its 
importance cannot be over-estimated. 

In the generation of the Ego, every relative bears a different name if 
he is older or younger than the Ego (or the spouse of somebody older or 


* op. cit. p. 165. . 
{+ This is happily expressed by Furer-Haimendorf, The Chenchus, pp 
116-117: ‘“‘While a woman is reckoned vis-a-vis the persons of her own and the older 
generation as belonging tothe clan in which she was born, her relations to the younger 
generation are determined by the clan of her husband or more precisely of her. 


children, ‘ ; 
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younger, for an affinal relative of the maccuNaN class). An elder brother 
is annaN, a younger tambi, and there is no equivalent for brother, 
except the group : annaNtambi. (There is also a phrase: kuda 
piRandavar, “born together”, which is rather intended to distinguish the 
real brothers from the classificatory; and a Sanskrit word: sagodarar “of 
the same womb”, rather literary, or again pangali). To this distinction 
corresponds an attitude: people younger than myself—-with exception—I 
call by their name, whereas people older than myself [ address by the 
classificatory term. One generation up, the age of the relative is compared 
with that of the father by prefixing periya (great) and ciNNa (small), so 
that the biological father alone is called simply appa. 

This mode of dual classification, which corresponds among animate 
objects—to older brother—younger brother, is applied almost to everything 
where there is a great god’’ (Periyasmi) there is also a “‘small god” 
(Cinnasami). In most towns, there is a street of the big shops and a 
street of the small shops, etc. Is this fact to be explained bythe very 
much pronounced concrete character of these languages? Levi Strauss 
links sucha feature with the possibility of alternate marriage.* This 
applies here, as only the eldest son is bound by the rule of preferential 
marriage, and at the same time is named after the god of th2 group. This 
frame of classification through the pair=elder brother—younger brother 
seems to be a fundamental of Tamil thought.t 

So three features account for the fundamental characteristics of the 
muRei system, they are: classification according to generations, dichotomy 
in parallel and cross relatives, and distinction of age. 

As said above, this is not the only way of expressing relationship, 
there are also compounded terms of an analytical individualizing character, 
and in some cases even no other term is applied except in theoretical dis- 
cussion. We give here only an abridged list, which is mainly the murei 
list. It should be remembered that the following terms are neither all terms 
of address (because the people younger than myself I call by name) nor 
terms of reference (then the compounded terms should be given). 


LIST OF TERMS{ 
1. appa (ayya): father—father’s “brother” (elder periyayya, younger 


* op. cit. p. 263, 452. 


} For this distinction applied to social groups: Niggemeyer quoted i fe 
Strauss, op. cit. p. 528-529,” BtOOE ggemeyer quoted in Levi 


% Having insisted above upon the classificatory charactcr, we don't give here for 
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ciNNayya, nallayya) » mother’s ‘‘sister’s” husband 


2. attei : father’s “sister” ( periya-, cinna- ). 
3. atta ; mother,- mother’s “‘sister’’ (periya-, cinna-, nalla-)- 
_. father’s “brother’s” wife*. 
4. mamaN ’ (in compounds rather ammaN ): mother’s “brother” (pe- 


riyamaman, taymaman, mother’s elder brother, cinna- 
maman...) father’s “sister’s”’ husband father-in-law, 


_ 4. (a) mamiyar: mother’s “brother’s” wife, mother-in-law. 
5. siya : father’s father, mother’s father (also 6). 
6. pattaN : mother’s father (also 5). 
7. appatta : father’s mother (analytical). 
8. patti : (analytical ammatta) mother’s brother. 
9. puttaN : (fem. putti), great grand-father (also 6). 
11. annaN : elder “‘brother’’. 
12. maccaN : (classificatory ) Male cross-cousin older than Ego (indi- 


vidualizing ) elder sister’s husband, wile’s or husband’s 
elder brother. 

(reciprocal) the man whose child has married Ego’s 
child, 

13. tambi — ’ younger “brother” 

14, maccuNaN ; (classificatory) male cross-cousin younger than Ego 
(man speaking only), generally any man of the cross- 
cousin category. 

(individualizing ): wife’s brotber. 

14. koLundaN  ; (woman speaking only) 

(classificatory ) male cross-cousin younger than Ego 
(individualizing ) younger sister’s husband, husband’s 
younger brother. ne ag re 

15. akka ; elder “‘sister’’ (the father’s sister is sometimes so add- 
ressed ). 

16, madiNi ; classificatory, m.s. only female cross-cousin older than Ego. 
(individualizing ) elder brother’s wife, wife’s elder sister 


each and every term the widest classificatory meaning, but only indicate the nearest rela- 
tives to whom the term applies. It should be borne in mind that these are neither the only 
nor may be the basic meanings. To preserve as much as possible the symmetry of the 
system, the numerical order has not been completely followed in nunibering. 1 to 9 bes 
long to the upper generations, 1] to 20 to the same generation as the Ego, 21 ct. to the 
ower. 
' ® periya and cinna in accordance with the spouse. 
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17. tangacci =: younger “sister”. 
18. koLundia : m.s. only (classificatory) female cross-cousin younger 
than Ego. 
(individualizing ) wife’s younger sister, younger brother’s 
a wife. 
.19. sagalaN : wife’s sister’s husband (reciprocal ). 
20. nattaNal _ : reciprocal between husband’s sister and brother’s wife. 
21. magaN : (fem. magal, pl. makkal) son, sonof a pangali of the 


same sex, etc. 
22. marumagaN ;: son-in-law, son of a pangali of the other sex, etc. 
23-24. peraN _: (fem. petti) grandson. 

The terms for the spouses are: ponjadi (literary penjadi) (or sam- 
saram), wife.- purusaN: husband.- mapillei: bridegroom,- pen. pennu: 
bride. 

From 11 down, and if we restrict ourselves to the case of man speaking 
for the cross-cousins, the classificatory terms may be put in a chart which 
reflects exactiy the native theory: 


parallel cross 
MALE { EG 11. annan 12. maccan 
SAME 13. tambi . maccunan 
GENERATION Ego (e} 15. akka . madini 
FEMALE Ego (y) 17. tangacci . kojundiya 
ONE GENERATION 21. magan . marumagan 
BELOW 
TWO GENER. BELOW Sar 23-24 peran 


This is really the murei table according to which kinship is thought 
of. Now we have seen in enumerating the terms that the facts are a little 
more complicated than the theory, and, although a complete discussion 
‘would be out of place here, it may be useful to try to follow as close as 
possible the native mind. Returning to the list, what do we see? First, 
that the classificatory terms for cross-cousitis are also used in an indivi- 
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dualizing way, two purely individualizing terms, (19, 20) being added (they 
are reciprocal terms in which every age-classification is dropped.) Spe- 
cially in the case of women speaking of women, there are only concrete 
situations, no general terms. Moreover, all individualizing terms apply to 
affinal relationship, and not a single one denotes blood relationship. Of 
course blood relationship may be described, but by using compounded terms 
( mamanmagal, etc.) which are not given here. All simple terms denote a 
relation through marriage. 

Now, when one and the same term, as for instance maccan, is used in 
the classificatory way as well as in the individualizing way, is the classi- 
ficatory acception a generalization of the concrete meaning? It is difficult 
not to think that the contrary is true. We have a series: madini, maccan, 
maccunan, and (elsewhere), maccini, maccunicci, which may be of one 
and the same origin.* In the case of maccan, the specialization would be 
easily understood: the spouse of a “‘brother’”’ is classified, according to age, 
with his spouse (only the spouse of a “‘maccunan”’ has his age again com- 
pared to the Ego), then the elder sister’s husband—in fact also always older 
than Ego-is the maccan par excellence. 

At any rate, and however it may be about origins and etymology, 
these terms convey, at the present day, first of all an affinal meaning.t 
The same may be said about maman (no.4), which we are accustomed to 
consider as meaning first of all maternal uncle. Kallar have not as other 
groups do a slightly different term (mamanar ) to distinguish the father-in- 
law, on the contrary they distinguish the maternal uncle by prefixing tay, 
mother: taymaman. The basic meaning of maman is presently father-in- 
law, or better ‘‘an actual or virtual father-in-law, a man of the category of 
the fathers-in-law”. This explains why the husband of the father’s sister is 
called maman: he is the normal father-in-law of my sister, and as said by my. 
best informant: ‘en tangaccikku maman irundal, enakku maman tan”, ‘if 
he is maman (father-in-law ) to my younger sister, he is maman to me also”, 
a statement which is not so much specifically Kallar, and which we cannot 
understand otherwise. Very important statement, as it shows the group. 
adopting the point of view of its female members, in a way that can be 


* The literary form of maccunan is maittunan, which reminds of the sanscrit mai- 
thuna, copulation, married couple. Iam told by Dr. Aiyappan that this etymology is 
impossible. What a pity! 

~} Cf. in Kannada, Srinivas, op. cit., p. 207, 47; the sanscritic prefix sodara ( of 
the same womb) is added to affinal terms to denote the corresponding blood-relationship. 
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better understood later on*, and as it goes to explain an assimilation which 
is traced back since Rivers, if not to dual organisation, at least to double 
cross-cousin marriage,t which marriage is rather rare among Tamilians. 

The fact that we find again brothers beyond the cross relatives would 
certainly have been interpreted by the same Rivers as a remnant of dual 
organisation. Anyhow we have to confront the quasi-perfect symmetry 
and dichotomy of the terminological system with the actual kinship 
structures. 


3. THE PATRILINEAL GROUP AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


The kin group: The social unit is a patrilineal, patrilocal and exoga- 
mic group, called kutram. }AIl members of the kuttam are brothers: 
pangali. The kuttam may form the whole or a part of one or several 
villages (ari); there are villages with a thousand inhabitants. It may be 
sub-divided into secondary kuttams. The kuttam bears the name of its 
ancestor, which is also the name of its chief. For instance in the Karup- 
pattevar kuttam, the chief, who is elected, bears, independently of his 
personal name, the name or title of Karuppattevar. In other parts the 
title is inherited by the eldest son. 

The true kuttam has its temple] where often not much more thana 
single yearly ceremony takes place, when—may be only at intervals when 
the crops have been rich and th? granaries are full—all the members of 
the group duly invited meet together for worship. The climax of the 
ceremony is reached after the pongal/ or cooking of rice with milk, with 
the sacrifice of he-goats. The first he-goat is that of the Tevar (the chief),]| 


* Cf. Levi-Strauss, op. eit.. p. 155 and 364-365 (symmetrical perspective ap- 

Pears in the same way among Gilyaks, but do not obliterate the asymmetrical, basic, 

structure ) 

+ W.H, Rivers, Kinship and Social Organisation, p. 73. Levi-Strauss, p. 126- 

127. Rivers has shown the relation of the Sou h-Indian terminologies with cross-cousin 

marriage (Ibid , p. 47-49). Levi-Strauss distinguishes between double cross-cousin mar- 

riage (symmetrical terminology ) and matritateral and patrilateral cousin-marrtage. 

¢Som*ines, also vage ra (‘fand others”) in this way: PiNNa tevar vageira: the group 
of Pinna Tevar. Tevar is the title of this section of the Kallar caste but it means 
also the chief; “there are eight Tevar” means: There are eight kuttam. 

{There are other temples as well, but this is what is meant when for example two men. 
meet for the first time and ask one another first about their territorial division and 
then about their temple: “where do you worship?” in order to know if they are 
related ax pangali or maccunan. (see below) 

|| This and what follows is not true everywhere. 
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it is traditionally ‘cut’, the head severed with one blow of the special 
aRuval, by the descendant of the maternal uncle of the ancestor. After- 
‘wards every family may sacrifice its own which is eaten in the family 
circle. When the offerings are made to the gods, an ancestor not uncom- 
monly receives his share immediately after them. Sometimes this ancestor 
alone enjoys a plastic representation, a carved stone planted over his 
remains, where he is figured as a warrior accompanied by his wife, where- 
as there are no images of the gods. 

A genealogy only on the male line—but one founder was a woman— 
of the founders of each territorial unit is known. Often the genealogy 
merely explains how brothers founded two different kuttams, the latter 
being then considered as brothers and forming together one exogamic 
unit. Or they may be also indirectly connected as “brothers”, we shall 
come back to this point. 

Land is as a rule owned only by men. After the death of the father, 
once all sons are married, the consent of the mother is necessary to make 
the partition, her livelihood as well as the establishment of the remaining 
daughters being assured by the heirs. 

That all membcrs of the kuttam are brothers Coes not imply agree- 
ment nor freedom of behaviour. On the contrary, quarrels are frequent 
and there is an etiquette: ‘“‘pangali do not joke.” 


THE ALLIED PEOPLE. 


What is there outside the kuttam? 

The groups in which my mother was born, and my wife, I call 
maman-maccunan. In the same way the groups in which my sister is 
married, or my paternal aunt, I call maman-maccunan. And also the 
groups related in the same way to one of my brothers as well in the wide 
sense as in the strict, finally a// the groups related through marriage with 
my kuttam.* There is a change in attitude to be noticed as soon as the 

‘Kallar goes to one of these groups, or meets some of their members. 
With the exception of the proper maman there is no more etiquette, fun 
and jokes immediately appear: he feels released; it is a pleasure to go, 
even for some work, to such a place. 


_* There are of course differences between age-old relations repeated at every generation 
and occasional individual relations, 
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Is there now something beyond this circle of relatives through marri- 
age? Every group—B—of them is related at the same time with my own 
group A and with others, for instance a group C. A and C being both 
maccunan to B are considered as brothers in accordance with the termi- 
nology. Only there is a distinction between the direct pangali and these 
indirect pangali, related to the Ego through so to say two marriages. 
The latter are called muReikku pangali, expression that, according te the 
above discussed meaning of muRei, we can translate as: brothers by 
alliance, or convention, or perhaps better: brothers according to the 
classificatory system. 

Beyond the second circle of pangali there are only so to say neutral 
people, because they are far away—the figure of concentric circles is also 
roughly true in space and we scarcely know them and their kuttam. ~ 

If the occasion arises, we can, itis true, always try to trace our 
relation with them according to the two categories but, as we shall just 
see, the results may be contradictory. 

On this point a few remarks suggest themselves: as far asthe pangali 
of the second circle are identified with those of the kuttam, it looks like a 
bi-partition in two halves of the society, but this remains imperfect for 
two reasons (1) as we have seen they are never completely confused; 
(2) each group sees the structure from -its own point and has a clear view 
only of its own surroundings. Beyond these, the enquiry among elders in 
one place anu the comparison between different places has shown many 
inconsistencies: the bi-partition is true only when seen from each group’s 
point of view, with an outer zone of uncertainty, and it is to be considered 
as the historical result of the working of the terminological system as well 
as of the marriage relations, rather than as a remnant of an organization 
with moieties. The view is strengthened by what we know about the origin 
of the settlement: small groups came, often containing maccunan relation 
within themselves, but not related in this way the one to the other. We 
see here that the facts are a litile more complicated than the terminology 
would suggest. 

On one point the vocabulary and the broad structure agree perfectly: 
both are symmetrical and make no difference between the people who 
give. girls to the group and those who «receive wives from it. The inspec- 
tion of the actual grouping strengthens what we said about the primarily 
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affinal value of the terms for cross-cousins, Be this said about the 
present day state of things without any presumption as to its origin. 


4. MARRIAGE REGULATIONS 
PROHIBITIONS 


We have seen that people may not marry in their own kuttam orin 
another directly related to theirs, as they are all brothers and sisters. 

In one case there is also an absolute prohibition to marry among the 
pangali of the second circle: two men who marry two sisters are sagalaN 
to one another, and their children are SagalaNpadi pangali. They may 
not inter-marry, but this rule, which, if applied all along the genealogical 
line, would result in a very complicated system of prohibitions, is only 
observed at the two ends of that line, that is at the foundation of the 
kuttam (and then the relation affects the whole group) and for the two 
last generations (the wife, the mother, the paternal grand-mother). 
Beyond these, the relation is rapidly forgotten*. There are reasons to ask 
if this relation, when applied to the generation of the founders, is not 
rather mythical (the identity or at least the group of the two sisters, 
through whom the relation would have come into existence, is generally 
not known), and does not project at the origin of time and transcribe in 
terms of personal relationship what can be as well, as we have seen in the 
preceding section, the result of age-old marriage relations AB and BC. 

From this, we could infer that there is no absolute prohibition to 
marry in the second citcle of pangali as such... And still, according to 
some informants, it is only since the last ten years that such a prohibition 
has been fading away. We must here distinguish between people who 
appear as pangali through traditional, well-established and often renewed 
alliances, and some occasional relation, which remains. largely individual 
(see-below). We may distinguish also between elders, who as jurists 
(pancayattar) are familiar with these questions, and the common man who 
has little to do with them. 


PREFERENTIAL MARRIAGE 


There is a preference for the daughter of the maternal uncle, which 
is even an obligation for the eldest son: he has to marry the eldest 


* Analogous in form among Gilyak etc. Levi-Strauss, op. cit. p. 362-363. 
¢ Cf. Emeneau, Coorg, p. 128. 
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miatrilatéral cousin, who' is- called his pen karei; ‘literally female bank 
(although in practice it just means prescribed mate, 1s not the idea 
there, that two groups face one another as the banks of a river,one 
giving the girl, the other the boy, for the marriage?)* piGl 

If there are several brothers and sisters, the rule prescribes in detail 
how every first-born son of a sister and every first-born daughter ofa 
brother receives a suitable mate. In fact, all this is theoretical because 
the relative age of the parties is considered (the man must be older but not 
more than about ten years than the girl), if it does not fit, the two 
families will try to substitute another daughter or another son} to the 
eldest in order to keep the relation. That is done by a special ceremony 
(kuri kattuvadu: to tie the mark), It may even happen that the relation is 
inversed rather than being allowed to lapse, the group which has to give a 
girl being made to receive one. 

About the first-born boy and girl, it may be the place here to mention 
that they, and they alone, are called after the god of the kuttam, a set of 
two names being usually used alternately for two successive generations. J] 


If the ages fit, there is only one way to avoid the prescribed mate, that 
is by paying an indemnity, nowadays hundred rupees, plus a small amount 
to avert the evil eye (four annas), previously eight gold coins hence the 
expression sometimes misunderstood: ettu pon pen karei colloquially ettu 
pon pon. But evenso the maternal uncle may get angry, put fire to the 
house or try to punish with his own hands the bridegroom who thwarted 
his hopes. 

Now suppose that in a given family the law of pen karei has been 
complied with. Then the remaining children may be married elsewhere. 
In that way new relations appear at every generation, which will become 
customary in their turn for the descendants of these unions, 

Thus far with theory of the pen karei. Now, if in a family the son is 
expected to marry a girl in the group from which his mother came, if the 
girl has tobe sent as a wife to the group in which her paternal aunt is 


* Karei is elsewhere a name for sept (Thurston, p.13.) 

+ Regulations of the same typ2 among Komitis, Baranahal Records quoted in Rich- 
aids, F.S., Cross-Cousin marriage in South-Intia, Man, 1914, 195. This is 
still more general. 

¢ or even son of a younger sister, or a daughter of a younger brother. 

§ Hence the Tamil name for grand-son, ‘the who bears the name” (of the grand-father) 
peraN. This periodicity, according to the analysis of Levi-Strauss (op.cit, -254 


points out either to double cross-cousin, or to patrilineal cousin Marriage,» 
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married, then we are faced with a circulative system, the “generalized 
system of M. Levi-Strauss. Girls are given from A to B, from B to C... 
from Xto Zand from Zto A*. But our Kallar do not consider their 
system as a circulation; moreover, we find cases where two groups or two 
villages seem to exchang? girls (‘closed exchange” of the same author); in 
T., girls are given to P, and also taken from P. A more detailed enquiry 
is necessary. 

First, the immediate exchange of girls—two men exchanging their 
sisters as wives—is very rare and considered as a confused marriage. 

Also when a girl is given to the place from where wives are normally 
taken it is generally not in the same family, and in the case these 
apparently reciprocal relations people distinguish between a fundamental 
relation and the other, considered as secondary and adventitious, more 
recent, etc. It is not difficult to understandt how, thanks to the freedom 
of marriage of: younger children, the secondary relation came into exis- 
tence. For instance, a younger girl can be given either in the customary 
place, or in a ‘*tnew” one. To give her in the place of her maternal uncle 
is an innovation of the most conservative type: the alliance ties will be 
tightened by starting an inverse relation, and they will become reciprocal 
for her descendants, that is for a part only of the group. So we cannot 
accuse of duplicity of our nztive witnesses, they are right in assuming that 
the fundamental law is that of the pen karei, or, as they say in other 
words: 

-koduttavaN kodu, eduttavaN edu: he who gives, let him give, he who 
takes, let him take. . 

There remains only one difficult case, it is when the maman-mac- 
cunan relation, considered are reciprocal, is traced back to the origin of 
the settlement: there we find, together with the pen karei theory, also a 
theory of reciprocal cxchange. But we may consider this case as a limit 
instance of the first, ie the inverse relation has been started very long 


ago.t 


* Levi-Strauss, op. Cit. ch. XV-XVIII-Definition, of the two systems, p. 229.: 
Even the freedom in marrying the younger children agrees with the pattern of 
“generalized exchange”, as our author shows that secondary circulation combines 
normally with the basic one (op. cit., p.303). 
¢ This was demonstrated to me first by M. Chelliah, teacher in Pasumalai High School. 


¢ About the admixture of the “closed” formula, of Levi-Strauss, pp. 564-565, etc. 
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OBLIQUE MARRIAGE 


To marry outside one’s own generation is considered as bad. If a 
man marries one generation up—even a distantly related girl—he marries 
a “small mother”, and that happens only in exceptional circumstances, 
whereas more often a man marries his sister’s daughter. This alliance is 
looked down upon, as a confused or confusing one, and it is generally 
attributed to the intrigues of the mother of the girl (to keep the property, 
to prevent a stranger from entering the family, etc.). It is said to be un- 
practical, because then you cannot scold your wife without abusing your 
own sister, her mother. Moreover it is condemned from two points of 
view: first it confuses the generations, and then also it is marrying on the 
paternal side.* 

To sum up, two kinds of marriages are practised: the eldest son 
marries his matrilateral cousin, the younger sons may be married either 
in one traditional group, or more freely. 

The first type is rather contradictory with the kinship terminology, 
on the whole symmetrical, and in which we are unable to detect much of 
the slipping over from one generation to the other which is characteristic 
of matrilateral marriage.f Only the father’s sister was found to be called 
sometimes elder sister. In the same direction, I sometimes found that 
“father-in-law”? was employed for a man of the generation of the brothers- 
in-law. It was denied by the informantst and anyhow there would be no 
difference between the mother’s side and the paternal aunt’s side. The 
broad kinship structure was also found to be perféctly symmetrical: 
nothing as a distinction of ‘‘fathers-in-law”’ on one side, and “‘sons-in-law”’ 
in the other. Still there are some traces of the last tendency: 
for instance in a legend on the foundation of a nadu (territorial unit), 
since the place of the maternal uncle is taken by the pusari (priest) who 
will kill the sacrificial goat?—‘‘The son of the elder daughter”. The 
expression is sometimes used to denote the group, but sometimes also it 
is called the group of the “‘husband of the father’s sister”. 


. cf. Srinivas, op-cit. p. 41-that is allowing ‘the creeper to return’, 

} For the terminological peculiarities of the matrilateral formula, cf. Levi-Strauss, p. 
294, and ch. XV-XVIII. 

ed One case is clear. it is when aman of another caste, called politely ‘elder brother” 
by his Kallar neighbours, is called “father-in-law” by the opposite Kallar group. 
Moreover we see here the automatic working of the terminology scheme. 


2: LOUIS DUMONT ; id 
} If, as it seems reasonable to assume, the regulations are younger than 
the terminology, how can we explain that they failed to modify the ter- 
minology more in the direction one would have expected? How old they 
are we cannot ascertain, but two facts ask for recognition: first the alter- 
nate type (marriage of the younger sons) which tends to multiply the 
marriage relations, and even to make the basic relation reciprocal, and 
secondly, the high theoretical degree attained by the muRei system with 
its classificatory features, together with the fact that the women’s point of 
view is recognized and expressed by the group and tends towards the 
maintenance of symmetry. 
But before concluding this point we must turn to the other aspects of 
kinship. 
St hing 5. MARRIAGE GIFTS AND DIVORCE 


It is a well-known fact that the Indian marriage is the occasion of 
enormous expenses, specially for the bride’s family, which reformers have 
tried to cut down. Undoubtedly there is here a general tendency to waste 
money to affirm the prestige of the family, something as a potlatch pattern 
in the broad sense. The Kallar’ had also something of the kind, kortu 
kalyaNam or vittukalyaNam (marriage with music or marriage in the 
house) with the bridegroom riding on horse-back, etc. It is now becom- 
ing an exception, more and more families taking to another form of 
marriage introduced in the last ten years in order to save money, the 
kovil kalyaNam or marriage in the temple, which does not involve the 
same luxury or show. It is noteworthy that the Kallar have, apparently 
without external influences, introduced such a reform, but it is a particular 
case of their tendency, to be observed also in other matters, to retain of 
the common Hindu Juxury or custom only what fits them, that is mainly 
what expresses their sociological wants. It is this reduced form of 
marriage that we should summarize here: we can take for granted that it 
contains nothing superfluous, and that the expenses which it prescribes 
are felt as a necessary minimum. 

The rites are very simple, and the most important item is the long 
protected exchange of gifts. It is already important from the economic 
point of view, as the cost of a daughter’s marriage is for an average fami- 
ly equivalent to its budget tor one year (five hundred rupees). A very. 
jndustrious man who has married off his last daughter has to work hard 
for months in the quarry to pay off the debts he contracted for the 


purpose. 
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Comnared with other ethnographical examples, the process is simpte, 
because the gifts are not intended for specific individuals. There is on 
both sides a general contribution to the family’s expenses, in the form of 
a collection of money in which the biggest part is brought by the relatives 
through marriage (formerly the maternal uncle of the bride gave a he- 

oat). 
: This excepted, all gifts go simply from the bridegroom’s house to the 
bride’s house. and return increased. Some of them may be for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the pair. 

The negotiations having been conducted by the two maternal uncles, 
the bridegroom’s parents first give the parisam (so called “ bride-price ’’) 
say hundred rupees or more. The bride’s family is expected to spend 
twice as much for the making of her jewels*. In fact the result is 
that of an association where each family would give hundred rupees, but 
characteristically it takes a competiiive aspect, as do most of the subse- 
quent gifts. 

These consist mainiv of articles of food carried along with the couple 
every time they go from one family to the other. It is initiated by the 
bridegroom going with his relatives to the bride’s house for the marriage 
ceremony, immediately after which the pair goes—with gifts increased 
threefold—to the husband’s place. Then again they start for a stay of 
two or three days in the wife’s family and return. And the going and 
coming back take place again at the occasion of the most important 
yearly festivals. The longest stay in the wife’s family house generally 
follows the marriage : nearly the whole month of adi, the couple is feasted 
there, every two days with prescribed sweetmeats. When coming back, 
the gifts are specially abundant. Every month a chicken or its equivalent 
will be sent by the bride’s parents. i 

This lasts for three years, with nowadays decreasing duration of the 
Stays. If after two or three years the young couple chooses to have an 
indcpendent household, the father of the man will provide the house, 
generally built near his own, also all articles of food for one day, but no- 
thing else. The man may be employed by his own father as an ordinary 
worker, or he may buy fields at his own cost, by selling the wife’s jewels 
for instance. But the father-in-law will first furnish the house with all 
necessary implements, and then give all kind of help, either in money, or 


* These jewels will be a reserved capital for the couple: very few of the elderly women 
have anything left in their ears. 
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in food, or in the form of oxen for ploughing etc. For this last purpose, 
the man may count on the direct help, not only of his father-in-law or 
rather brother-in-law, but of all his relatives by marriage: they will come 


with pleasure every time they are not busy on their own fields, and he will 
do the same for them.* 


As we see, if the marriage gifts properly so called may be said to 
come to an end, in one sense they continue under another form, or they 
fade Out into a pattern of reciprocal presentations. They continue also 
in another way; as we shall see in the next section every ceremonial occa- 
sion will bring with ita present from the wife’s side (unilateral gifis). 

To what extent this long exchange of gifts is peculiar to our group, 
Tam notin a position to ascertain.t It is here associated witha latent 
tivalry between the two families, which is expressed in the apparent diffi- 


culty of settling the couple in one place {, and is turned into coopera- 
tion. 


DIVORCE 


Divorce is here easy and frequent, as well at the request of the woman 
as of the man. And it mostly occurs during the initial period, of three 
years or so, which is the time of gifts and of alternate stay in the house of 
both sides. Which gifts have to be refunded is prescribed in detail in 
every case. 

Besides the want of children, the insufficiency of the gifts from the 
wife’s side is a current reason for the man to divorce. The whole period 
appears as a kind of marriage al’ essai. 

This institution of divorce is an important feature of our Kallar 
society. On the one hand it isobviously connected with the frequency of 
quarrel, the high degree of tension among the Kallar: marriag:, which 
brings together two families with the underlying rivalry which is here 


* Dry fields are to be ploughed quickly after the rain has midz2 the soil soft, and the 
irregular repartition of rain from one place to arother makes this kind of help possible. 
t It is a general custom. at the occasion of divali, that th p iir is Frasted by the bride’s 
parents and presented with clothes. But the whole institution is not so much elabora- 
ted as among Kallar. Moreover, among the upper Castes there prevails the dowry sys- 
tem, which makes everything different. 

t M Levi-Strauss links the developsd exchange of gifts, as w2!l as the pattern of rivalry 
an | desire for prestige with the ‘:generalized exchange”, that is our pen karei formula. 
op. cit. ch. XVI. 
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institutionalized, is, specially between relatively foreign people (case of the 
secondary alliances) a very dangerous occasion, and every conjugal quarrel 
(they are a daily event) may result in a conflict between two groups: the 
way to restore peace is to cut off the relation. 

It has to do also with the higher status of women, when compared 
with the upper Hindu society, Also divorce was practical for robbers who 
had from time to time to flee and hide: then they sent off their wife, and 
took another later on. And of course, divorce at the same time provides 
a way for individual preferences to prevail *, even against traditional rules: 
to free oneself of the prescribed cousin, one way is to marry her, and then 
divorce. 


POLYGYNY. CONCUBINES. 


The picture of marriage would not be complete wtthout at least a 
word on this. Examples of polygyny are found, and it may be that it 
was more widespread in the past. It is often sororal. When itis not, 
the wives often do not live together. In the village, one chief has three 
wives: the first, childless, has returned to her father’s house. The second 
is the main wife, mother of all the children and mistress of the house; and. 
the third, a young sister of the latter, has remained at home. 

Also it was customary for the chiefs to have concubines. They were 
either Kallar women, whom the family did not allow the manto marry as 
official wives, or women of other castes: then, it was the only way to 
entertain relations with them without being excommunicated, and without 
the children of such unions losing the Kallar rank. 


6. THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Let us now suppose the marriage has succeeded, and before getting 
a glance of the ceremonial attitudes and of those of every-day life, first 
stress a noteworthy fact. 

Although we cannot, here either speak of intimacy, ¢ the relations of 
aman with his father-in-law are very confident. If it happens that the 


"4 We could not here underline every aspect. and they are many, of a certain Stage of 
individualization of relationship, as it is undoubtedly reached among Kallar. We reserve 
this important feature for further consideration. 

ft No joke nor free speech with the father-in-law. - These will come only with the 
brother-in-law and other relatives. SP NS ea 
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father-in-law, being “badly in need” asks his son-in-law to allow him to 
dispose of the wife’s jewels, promising to give them back later, often the 
man will agree, thinking: “he may well take them, as long as I have the girl, 
I do not care for the jewels.”” We have said enough, I think, about Kallar 
money-eagerness, inclined more to acquisition than to generosity as they are, 
to show how extraordinary such a decision can seem. If somebody were 
still to ask from a utilitarian point of view about the use of wasting so 
much money in gifts, would not this simple fact be an eloquent answer? 
Not only rivalry has been turned into alliance and cooperation, but the ice 
of the heart has melted, and a link between two men has been forged 
which stands in evident contrast with the distant and cold relations with 
one’s own father. 

Let us now follow the course of life. The first child will be born in the 
father-in-law’s house. For the next births the father-in-law will send the 
remedial paste, and a big present of food on the seventhday. He will pro- 
vide the first-born boy and girl with an expensive set of jewels. He, or 
his son, the elder brother of the mother, the child’s maternal uncle, tay 
maman, will spend at least fifty rupees for the boy’s circumcision, and 
make gifts to the girl at her coming of age. In all these, the tay maman 
will have also of course a ceremonial role. 

The occasion of funerals is important, because it enables us to see once 
more that the relation through marriage is considered, more than the proper. 
tay maman relation, and also because the gifts take a definitely indivi- 
dual aspect. All the directly allied people will contribute on the first 
day a food present to the house of the deceased. On the last day, the 
chief mourner, generally the son of the deceased, and his brothers will 
stand in arow, and each of them will receive from their particular 
relatives, father or brother-in-law etc. clothes, the first of which is tied 
on the head as a turban, and also money from more distant persons. In. 
the detail, we could measure here how the relationship, thought of as 
individual, spreads in reduced scales from one man to his _ brother,. 
parallel cousin etc. 

Of course all these important events 2 are marked by one or more tra-, 
ditional meals contributed according to the rule by the one or the other. 
party. — 

A few words now about the small family circle. It always remains 
some sign of the heterogeneous nature of the family. The wife may not 
utter the name of her husband—nor of his elder brother—and this spread- 
to her sisters—nor of her father-in-law, to: whom: she: does: not: speak 
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directly, nor of her first-born son. Even the mother-in-law she does 
not customarily address. In the same way, the husband may not call his 
wife by her name, the father-in-law may not speak to his daughter-in-laws. 
Generally, I do not call by name allied people married in my family. Only 
the maternal uncle continues to call his sister’s son by name after he 
has become his son-in-law. People say that these prohibitions are to 
prevent “strangers” to utter the sacred names of the family, which are 
given to the first-born children. Here originates the pet-name given by 
the mother to her first-born son and daughter. A younger son, if his 
name happens to be quite different, will have no pet-name. 

There is no sign of intimacy between husband and wife. Outside, 
the woman always follows at a distance. She may not sit before him at 
least at his ievel. Sexual relations take place in the night, and although 
repeated, are rather rough. No serious matter is discussed with the wife, 
as Ing, as the mother is living, It seems that the woman remains a 
stranger as a wife and is first really integrated in the family as the mother. 

Although the father often fondles and carries on his arm his baby, 
there is a distance between him and his grown-up children, and on 
the contrary almost.a real intimacy between them and the mother: the 
lactation, as usual in India, lasts long: three years are considered as an 
optimum, it is bad if a new birth interrupts it before this term. Although 
the child gets in the meantime accustomed to solid food, the mother will 
not normally refuse him the breast till he gets tired of it: then, there is no 
proper weaning, or rather a kind of self-weaning*. 


7. CONCLUSION 


About the status of woman, many more features would ask for re- 
cognition. On the whole, there are at the same time likenesses and strik- 
ing differences with the upper Hindu classes. Although the Kallar pan- 
theon is not dominated by female deities, they have some remarkable 
goddesses, sometimes deified women. One ancestor was a woman, and 
several women play an important role in social life as it is recorded in the 
oral tradition. Some say that in olden times women were allowed to 
speak in the village assembly. We shall content ourselves with citing a 
remarkable, if not specific, custom: at the funeral of a woman, women 


*The Parents dislike refusing anything to the child, a father will rather prevent it from 
knowing a savorous fruit, if it is too expensive. 
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accompany the corpse up to the meeting place of the village, and there 
the eldest girl performs a rehearsal of the ceremony which will be carried 
out in the cemetery by the son, that is, carrying a pot of water. round the 
corpse in the usual way. In ordinary Hindu custom, women say their 
adieu at home with mere lamentations. 

Is any trace of matrilateral descent to be found? The sagalan rela- 
‘tionship may be one. It could seem doubtful, but the fact that in several 
accounts of the ancestor the sons of two sisters are said to have come 
together. We should recognize here a remnant of matrilateral grouping, 
if we rely on what has been written about other sections or traditionally 
related castes. Here as about the history of the system in general, com- 
parative enquiry is necessary. 

As far as the present state of our particular society is concerned, the 
analysis of many a feature has led us to emphasize the idea of marriage, 
or alliance. Beit the affinal character of the terms for cross-cousin, the 
chain of marriage gifts in a reduced form of marriage, and either divorce 
the negative way, or the psychology of in-laws in the positive, even what 
is generally considered as the ceremonial role of the maternal uncle— 
which appears more here as an aspect of the father— and brother-in-law’s 
role—all these facts suggest the importance of the matrimonial alliance 
not only as a separate institution but as a major underlying category of 
Kallar society. This is also the correlative principle from which springs 
the imperfect bipartition of society, as well as the dichotomy of kinship 
terminology in “brothers” and cross or allied relatives, pangali and 
maccunan. 

Even the contradiction which was found between the symmetrical 
character of the terminology and of the broad social structure on the one 
hand, and the asymmetrical character of the marriage regulations on the 
other, is this contradiction not to be explained finally by the stress put on 
alliance as an abstract category, irrespective of the consideration of the 
fact that a girl is taken or given, as we saw the group adopting in the 
second case the point of view of the girl? The problem is here general, 
as the terminology is common to a great number of people the most of 
whom marry also their matrilateral cousin. 

Similarly in the particular area where most of the enquiries have been 
carried out, it seems that the aristocratic tendencies which would spring 
from the ‘generalized exchange” system of marriage are to a great extent 
checked by a very strong domocratic and conservative basis. Maybe the 
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picture is different in the residence of the families of the chiefs when the 
uncle-niece marriage is perhaps more frequent, and where atleast the 
Kuttam structure has been altered. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLASSIFICATORY 
SYSTEM AS SEEN IN NORTH INDIA 
AND SOUTH INDIA. 


HILDA RAJ (Mrs.) 


The observations expressed in this paper are based on a study of 
present-day society in which the classificatory system continues to be of 
vital importance. The term North India is used in a restricted sense, the 
enquiry having been carried out in Deihi and among people having rela- 
tives in the Punjab and the U. P. The study is also based on about one 
hundred and odd kinship terms used by Hindus, Sikhs & Muslims, in 
Hindi, Punjabi and Urdu, as well as the prohibited degrees of marriage 
observed among them. As for South India which is more familiar ground 
to the writer, the observations are based ona study of the following 
social groups—Hindus, Brahmins & Non-Brahmins; Christians, Syrians and 
Others and Muslims, and on their kinship terminology and prohibited 
degrees of marriage. For this purpose kinship terms in Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kanarese and Telegu have been taken into consideration. No attempt 
has been made to include in the study groups of depressed classes like the 
Chamars for instance in the North, or the Parayans in the South, nor any 
primitive or semi-primitive groups living in these areas. 

The above study has brought out the following points in both areas; 
kinship is bilateral, consanguinity of course being of prime importance, 
while affinity is also taken into account. Adoption has all the binding 
force of consanguinity. Kinship terms in general give an indication of 
prohibitive relationships from the point of marriage. In fact in the north 
all kindred upto the seventh degree generally fall into the exogamous 
group so far as the Hindus and Sikhs are concerned. The Brahimins and 
the Kshattriyas, like their counterparts in South India, have a further 
prohibitive force in the gotra. In South India there are large groups of 
people among whom kindred includes both exogamous and endogamous 
groups with kinship terms marking off the potential partners from the 
prohibited relatives. For instance in the North, first cousins using the 
English term in its proper sense are all parallel cousins; they are ‘bhai’ 
and ‘bahen’, brother and sister, whereas in the southern area among the 
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Hindus and Christians (excepting the Syrians) the “‘cross-cousins’’ are 
picked out from those who stand in the relationship of brother and sister: 
This way the classificatory system continues to be functional, and provides 
a social code for regulating marriage. 

In the North, there is uniformity among a vast majority, for the 
Hindus and the Sikhs follow acommon system of social relationships 
describing relatives on the father’s side ard mother’s side. There area 
number of terms describing a variety of relationships. The *laws of 
Manu are fairly strictly followed, excepting in rare cases, so that all 
relatives within five degrees on the mother’s side and seven degrees on 
the father's side fall within the prohibited degrees. Besides this the 
“twice-born” are forbidden to marry within the sime gorra. 

+ Th: Muslim society, however, using very s milar terms of relationship 
as the Hindus, with a few terms adopted from Persian, have very few 
prohibitions. For instance marriage between the children of two brothers 
is quite common. Even marriage with a step-sister has been reported. 
A man is ‘bhai’ to the girl and she is ‘bahen’ to him before marriage. 
Thus the kinship terms are not truly indicative of prohibited degrees 
excepting in the few prescribed relationships. This is also true of the 
Musl'm society in the South. 

Ch istians in the North while using the same phraseology to indicate 
relationship mostly in Hindustani or Urdu, and less in Hindi, avoid 
marriage with near relatives; but under western influence and specially in 
the case of those familiar with English, personal names are more in use, 
and general terms lik: ‘cousin’ ‘aunt’ and ‘uncle’ have tended to efface 
the barriers of kinship. The present tendency is not to worry much about 
near kinship for purposes of marriage. 

In the South where the classificatory system is going strong there 
is much diversity within the area. Among the Hindus—Brahmins, and certain 
castes which wear the sacred thread and others—there is conformity in 
the terms of kinship and the social practices followed. Cross cousin 
marriage is a common feature, though the practice is somewhat restricted 
among the Brahmins. Another feature which is noticeable is the marriage 
of a man with his sister’s daughter, though by right of relationship she is 
the proper mate for his son, This is rare among Brahmins, but it is not 
unknown, Such an alliance is found preferable where a widow who has 


*Laws of Manu, George Buhler. Forbidden Degre ; . 
apt: ; egrees and Impediments for Ma : 
t Dictionary of Islam, Patrick Hughes, Prohibited degrees, , MATAR 
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some property to manage, or has a number of children to bring up, 
Secures th: help of a younger brother on whom she can rely by giving her 
daughter to him. 

The Nair society practises cross-cousin ‘narriage though in the 
relationship terms cross-cousins are not specifically indicated. The Nairs 
cannot imagine marriage between a man and his niece, for such a union 
would be considered incestuous. The Christians generally follow the 
Hindu practice of cross cousin marriage; and the maternal uncle-niece 
alliance, though restricted in the first degree, is quite acceptable in the 
second degree and further. The Church allows the marriage of parallel 
cousins, but the Christian society used to consider such unions as inces- 
tuous even to the second and third degree. In recent times there has 
been some tolerance in respect of parallel cousins in the second and _ third 
degrees, but one or two cases of marriage between such cousins of the 
first degree have shocked the community. The Anglican Church forbids 
a man marrying his own sister’s daughter, but the social sanction being 
there, such marriages have taken place. 

Among the Syrian Christians* marriage is forbidden up to the 
seventh degree on the father’s side and moiher’s side. This is a legacy 
from the Churches of the Patriarchates of Eastern Europe where consan- 
guinity within the seventh degree was an impediment to marriage. The 
Syrian Christians use terms of relationship which are very similar to those 
of the Nairs with slight differences in those in use in north and south 
Travancore. 

These observations lead to certain deductions—that there are layers of 
social patterns persisting from ancient times, but as to which is the oldest 
it is difficult to be positive about. The development of the Aryan society 
in India was guided by Manu and later social law-givers who sanctified 
social relationships by attaching duties of piety as well as penances for 
wrong doing. A wrong alliance was a sin and a thing to be abhorredf 
«A damsel who is neither a Sapinda on the mother’s ‘side nor belongs to 
the same family on the father’s side, is recommended to twice-born men 
for wedlock and conjugal union”. Againt “the who has approached the 
daughter of his father’s sister who is almost equal to a sister, (the 
daughter) of his mother’s sisters, or of his mother’s full brother, shall 


* Marriage in Church & State, T. A. Lacey, Impediments to Marriage in Canon Law. 
+ Laws of Manu—George Buhler, Chap. III. 5. 
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perform a lunar penance”. After hundreds of years these laws still guide 
the Hindu society in the North, and to some extent in the South wher- 
ever the gotra is taken into consideration. 

In the Sacred Laws *Baudhayana states—‘There isa dispute regar- 
ding five (practices) both in the South and inthe North”. “We will 
explain those (peculiar) to the South. They are, to eat in the company 
of an uninitiated person, to eat in the company of one’s wife, to eat stale 
food, to marry the daughter of a maternal uncle or a paternal aunt”. 
The law-givers themselves advised tolerance wherever local differences 
existed in social customs. The commentator on a passage in the {Sata- 
patha Brahmana after referring to the prohibited degrees of the twice- 
born quotes “that the Dakshinatyas allow marriage with daughters of the 
mother’s brother and with sons of the father’s sister’. When the Aryan 
culture infiltrated into the South it did not clash with the social pattern of 
the Dakshinaiyas or the Dravidians. On the other hand it absorbed 
some Dravidian elements, one being cross-cousin marriage. The matriar- 
chal pattern of the Nairs also seems to have absorbed the custom of 
cross-cousin marriage. The Syrian Christians and the Muslims on the 
other hand, uninfluenced by secular customs have kept to religious 
injunctions relating to consanguinity and marriage by their respective 
religions. 

One is tempted to attempt a dating of these socio-cultural patterns 
to suggest that the Dravidian culture with its kinship terms illustrated by 
Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese, and the cross-cousin as well as maternal 
uncle-niece marriage prevailing among the corresponding groups is 
perhaps the earliest. The intrusion of the Aryan pattern is dateable at 
least in terms. of periods, and the Muslim and Syrian Christian patterns 
are also dateable. The Nair matriarchal society offers difficulty for any 
neat ordering of chronology. The language used by them, Malayalam, 
which is largely admixed with Sanskrit is said to have evolved only a few 
hundred years ago. But their kinship terms give no definite indications 
of cross-cousins, though the marriage of cross-cousins is practised by the 
community. The indication seems to be that the practice was copied 


from the-Dakshanatyas by a matriarchal group that came and settled in 
the west coast of the south. 


*Sacred Laws (Part II) Baudhayana 1, 2, 3. 
¢Satapatha Brahmana 1, 8, 3-6, 
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The Southern peninsula is a rich hunting ground for the social his- 
torian. Here a variety of cultures had met, some blending or absorbing 
one another’s traits, while others for religious or other reasons maintained 
their individuality by keeping aloof. 


BIRTH, CHILD-HOOD AND PUBERTY RITES 
AMONG THE TRIBES OF DUDHI, 
MIRZAPUR, U. P. 


B. SINGHANIA 


Dudhi lies south of the Kaimur range of hills. It is the southern most 
Tehsil of the district of Mirzapur and lies between parallels of 23°35.” 
and 24° 54” north latitude and 82° 32” @ 83° 33” east longitude. 
The total arca is 398, 983 acres. 

Dudhi is inhabited by a large number of backward castes and tribes. 
In the Fortunes of Primitive Tribes, Vol. I, Dr. D. N. Maju ndar has descri- 
bed the cultural life of the Korwas. The pattern of tribal life in 
Dudhi is more or less similar and in the following pages. I sl all 
describe some aspects of tribal life with reference to ‘growing up’ and 
incidental preliminaries. 

The critical moments in the life of an individual are birth, puberty, 
marriage and serious illness which may end in death. On these critical 
occasions when the confidence is shaken by fear and anxiety, the primitive 
people of Dudhi, like most of their civilised neighbours seek to satisfy the 
emotional need of restoring hope and confidence by methods they expect 
to ensure the help of supernatural and unknown powers believed to 
possess the potency to help them in tiding over safely, each crisis. ‘The 
methods devised and organised by each society for this purpose, consti- 
tute what have been called ‘rites de passage’ and include the socio-reli- 
gious ceremonies relating to birth and childhood, puberty and marriage 
disease and death. In the lower culture the difficulties are even more 
pressing and complex hence the ceremonies are comparatively more subtle 
but the underlying tone is the same. With Hindu cultural contact these 
ceremonies have undergone a tremendous change as most of these include 
puberty rites which are for the main part followed among the Hindus. 
The inclusion of ‘Anna-prasan’, ‘Kanchedan’, ceremonies in their socio- 
religious rites is solely due to influence of Hindu religion. The adoption 
of these traits explain the extent of ‘acculturation’, since the tribal people 


have grafted these traits to their indigenous pattern of rites and rituals 
customs and mores. 
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Every person knows the causal connection between mating and 
pregnancy. They also know that pregnancy occurs when menstrual blood 
stops coming. 

When the tribes of Dudhi were leading a nomadic life they had no 
idea of menstrual blood and therefore looked to vards it with great horror 
and consequently the menstruating woman was tabooed. With the stabi- 
lisation of agriculture and permanence of habitation their outlook under- 
went a transformation and the inevitability of blood coming out of a 
woman at regular intervals, after she has reached child-bearing age, dawned 
upon their consciousness with fear and surprise. But mental outlook was 
not however, raised as we find even today the rigour of taboos on a men- 
struating woman as strong as ever. A menstruating woman among the 
tribes in Dudhi except among the Bhuinyas cannot touch any person or 
thing for 5 or 7 days during menstrual period (Barahvasu). Their food is 
served apart from all members till they are clean. During menstruation 
they are tabooed to go to a stream or a well because it is thought that evil 
spirits, churail, bhawa1i, etc., who usually haunt such places will take hold 
of them. They are also forbidde to enter the kitchen during menstrual 
period simply because of primitive man’s horror of menstrual blood and 
un-cleanliness associated with it. No tribe in Dudhi performs any special 
ceremony on first menstruation and first pregnancy. 

During Pregnancy. No special observance or taboo is imposed upon 
a pregnant woman or her husband among ihe quasi-aborigines of Dudhi 
except that she is not allowed to go out of house and specially to water 
places during later months of pregnancy so that she may be saved from the 
mal-practices of witches, sorcerors and influences of haunting spirits. At 
parturition no oneis allowed to remain in a compartment ora new-shed set 
apart as the lying-in-room (sauri)except a mid-wife (chamrin) besides one 
or two female relatives of the expectant mother. No cot or bedding is 
provided for the woman in the new shed except among the Korwas and 
the Bhuinyas who provide her with a matted cot. She is considered to be 
unclean and is tabooed to touch any household thing until purification 
ceremonies are performed. On safe delivery an offering of rice, vermil- 
lion and flowers is made to village gods (dih baba). After birth, the 
umbilical cord (nar) is severed by the ‘chamrin’ midwife with a blunt 
weapon, sickle (Hasua) The placenta and the umbilical cord are placed 
in a new earthen-ware pot and buried in a hole dug in the lying-in-room 
at the spot where the child was born as among the Kharwars, the Gonds 
the Agharias. and the Panikas.or is buried in the caves of the house as 
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among the Dharkars or in the shade of some tree in the jungle as among 
the Parhiyas. The practice of burying umbilical cord (nar) among 
most of the tribes in the lying-in-room seems to be due to the care 
which the tribal people of Dudhi always take against the remains so that 
these may not be devoured by an animal or removed by a witch for mali- 
cious intents and purposes. Injuries to the man always mean the same 
to the child and mother for whatever harms a part of man will hurt the 
man himself. For the same reason the placenta and the umbilical cord 
are buried under some unknown tree in the jungle among the Parhiyas of 
Dudhi. The Korwas of Dudhi do not employ chamrin midwife, instead 
some old lady of the tribe cuts the cord. On the place the child is born 
a fire is lighted and is kept burning for twelve days or until the woman 
remains in seclusion as among the Korwas. This practice is meant to 
ward off evil spirits which are supposed to seize women in maternity. For 
the same reason a bit of iron and a copper pice is placed in the earthen- 
ware pot which is buried along with thecord. [Iron piece is supposed to 
possess the quality of warding off the evil spirits as it happens to be 
the symbol of Durga Devi. 

The woman is delivered sitting on the ground facing any direction 
but the south, as the gates of hell are believed to be inthesouth. Thus 
the Kharwars seat the woman facing north, the Agharias, the Majhis, the 
Ghasis seat their women facing east. The Korwa woman stretches her- 
self downwards on a horizontal bar with legs apart when she is about 
to deliver and some old lady of the house cuts the cord after delivery 
While the chamrin midwife is cutting the cord the women of the family 
sing congratulatory songs (sohar). 

In cases of difficult delivery they administer the decoction of two 
and a half leaves of the mahua (Bassia latifolia) or the bark of the rohina 
or fig tree, to the woman. The midwife in cases of difficult parturition- 
among the Gonds or Majhis, hangs a piece of jungle root (chitawar), the 
name of which is kept secret by the woman, round her neck and fastens 
it with a bit of untwisted thread. The Ghasis invoke the help of marriage 
god (Dulha Deva) with an offering of goat or a red cock in order to 
ascertain safe delivery. In cases of difficult labour the Korwa husband 
approaches the village Baiga who sacrifices a hen to ‘churail’ and the 
blood of sacrificed hen is offeredina leaf cup. The husband puts a mark 
of this blood on the forehead of the woman and this makes smooth 
delivery possible. Sometimes the flesh of the sacrificed hen is waived 
seven times round the body of the woman and. thrown into the neigh- 
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bouring stream, Dr. D. N. Majumdar observes that ‘among the Korwas 
iM severe cases some female member of the house brings a plate (thali) 
and in the presence of the woman draws a figure resembling a human 
: being the effect of which is believed to be an instantaneous delivery. 

This method is not too often practised as consequential instantaneous 
delivery is associated with dangers like still births.’””* 

After delivery the woman is given a cleansing draught of dry 
ginger (sonth-adrak) turmeric (haldi), molasses and coarse sugar which 
has to be drunk first by the father. This custom seems to be a 
relic of couvade, Thus the Kharwar, the Majhwar or the Agharia 
husband cannot do any work on the day the child is born and drinks 
the first sip from the cleansing draught which is given to the mother 
after delivery. The Agaria mother is dosed with the decoction or 
the dill and gets in the evening a mess of boiled ‘sawan’ rice, millet 
and cocumber (Konhra). The Ghasis do not give anything to eat except 
the decoction of the herbs and roots of Khajur palm and sarpat grass 
mangril seed (Nigella indica), ginger (sonth), coarse sugar and the, 
long pepper (Pipald). The Panika woman receives no food for two 
days. On the 3rd day she gets rice and cakes made of pulse and pumpkin. 

The Dravidian speaking tribes of Dudhi live in the past and implicitly. 
believe and follow tribal customs and traditions even though these migh 
seem to them to be inefficacious and superficial. It is probably due to 
the belief which they entertain that every dead ancestor is reborn in 
the family sothat they are doing what their ancestors have done and 
what they will do. Stories about the achievements of the ancestor who 
is believed to be gracing the family in the role of the future child 
are related by some old woman in the family which are heard with 
interest by the expectant mother. The pregnant Korwa woman sees 
in the dream the ancestor to be re-born in the babe. Sometimes 
divination is resorted to in order to reveal the necessary information. The 
Baiga will get possessed and in course of possession will announce the 
different marks on the body of the ehild; either a black spot on the 
right side of the chest ora mole onthe cheek, ora scar on the thigh or 
a white speck onthe forehead or some such physical resemblance 
between the child and the particular ancestor will enable the husband 
to trace the child unmistakably to the dead ancestor believed to have 
possessed the traits. Such an information has got to be affirmed after 
delivery and hence after delivery the important birth rite (mua-pharmail). 


* Fortunes of Primitive Tribes (1944), 
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is observed which is intended to signify as to which of the dead- 
ancestor has reincarnated into the baby. For this they approach the 
(Ojha) magic-man who divines the ancestor that has been re-born in the 
family. The Ojha places few pieces of oil-cakes (khali) on the ground 
and picks up some of them ashe utters the name of some dead-ancestor 
of the family concerned. He counts the piezes in his hands and 
declares his guess to be right if the pieces in his hand are odd in number. 
The process is repeated if the case happens to be otherwise until the 
number of pieces in hand come to odd. The performance of this rite 
takes place because they believe that until the knowledge of the ancestor 
re-born is known, the new born baby will continue weeping and crying 
and refuse suckling. According to their belief the child stops crying and 
begins suckling as soon as the ceremony terminates. 

The mother and the child are regarded as ceremonially unclean. 
During this period they must not leave the hut (saur). The husband 
is tabooed to go inside this hut and except some old female relatives 
of the purturient woman none else is admitted into the lying-in-room 
during these days. Food and water are broucht to her there, which is 
usually given after two days of delivery. Except meat, no food is 
tabooed to her. 

The grave pollution lasts for six days among the tribes of Dudhi. 
First purification ceremony is ‘Chatti’ and is observed on the 6th day. 
Mr. Hislop observes that “the Chatti appears to represent among the 
true Gonds the time at which the base of the umbilical cord which is 
carefully buried dries up and falls of.” On this day the neighbouring 
clans-women assemble and sing congratulatory songs (saur); and 
husband’s sister (nand) bathes the mother and the babe and replasters 
the lying-in-room (sauri) for which she gets (neochawar) reward in the shape 
of a calf or a set of clothes or some money according to the 
Status of the father. Among the Korwas some old woman bathes the 
child and the mother. On this day the whole house is washed and 
utensils cleaned and earthen vessels are replaced. Leaving few tribes 
at a low level of culture e. g. the Kotwas and the Agharias, others employ a 
washer-man (dhobi) to wash the clothes used in ‘sauri’? or the lying- 
in-room. The barber is called to pare the nails of hand and feet of 
the members of the family. The barber’s wife cuts the nails of their 
women. Men folk get their head and beard shaved on this day. 
Even after so much purification, the mother is not considered to be 
clean and is nut allowed to touch anything or to go out of the but. 
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The reason for all this is the primitive man’s horror of menstrual 
blood and parturitioa dischirg2s, He2ac2 another purification cere. 
money (burhi) is heldon the 12th diy. On this day too the woman is 
bathed this is the final bath and the mother is rubbed with a mixture of oil 
and turmeric. The clothes are given to the washer-man (dhobi) and 
the lying-in-roon is thoroughly wash2d by the husband's sister (nand). 
On this day the husband and the wife have to wash the feet of the 
child with ‘daru’ or ‘dudh’ (liquor or milk) and drink it. It is in 
accordance with the ancestral cult. Since thzy have known: that the 
baby is that or this particular dead ancestor re incarnated, they offer 
adequate worship and sacrifices and promise to offer them whatever 
they demand (which is told to them by th: Ojia)in the next ceremony, 
anna-prasan, which takes place after either 5 or 6 months in case of a 
girl and boy respectively. Oa this day the mother of the new born 
baby prepares food for the family and few clansmen and women, 
On this day rejoicings are made, congratulatory songs are sung in 
which they congratulate the mother and pray for the long life of the child; 
rice and beer are distributed among the guests; and Karma dances are 
held. The day passes off happily probably because they think that 
the horror of pollution has finished or birth of the child is in itself a 
bliss or because the day has pass21 waich is considered to be very 
ominous for new-born childien as among the Hindus. Thus Hislop 
observes that “As among Hindus the ‘barhi’ or twelfth day ceremony 
represents the time at which infants g2nzrally suffer from infantile 
lock jaw which is caused by the cutting of the cord with a blunt, 
coarse weapon and the neglect of sanitary precaution. This disease is 
known as ‘Jamhua’ (the visit of Dam, th: god of d2ath) or ghuz4u 
ghuggha the owl which is supposed to grip the child by throat and 
stop its breathing.” After the termination of the ceremony the 
Chamrin (midwife) is paid three annas in cas2 of fenale chill and 
four annas incase of a male child. After ‘barhi’ the cot and the bedd- 
ing are supplied and every taboo is withdrawn except that the husband 
cannot cohabit for a period of two to three months due to excessive 
horror of manstrual and parturition discharges. 

Apart from these preliminary rites great care is taken to protect the 
child from the influence of magic and witch-craft and for the same reason 
the child is never left alone for at least on2 year, at any rate without so ne 
bit of iron such as saronta (betel nut cutter) or knife or sickle which is sup- 
posed to possess qualities to ward off evil spirits, 
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The name giving ceremony and the first feeding ceaemony are generally 
observed together in the child’s first year among the tribes of Dudhi. This 
is ‘anna prasan’ or Pasni ceremony which is held in the fifth month in 
case of a female child and sixth month in the case of a boy. The Hindu 
name of the ceremony suggests that the custom has been borrowed from 
the Hindus. Thus among the Kharwars, the Gonds, the Cheros, and the 
Panikas, grand parents name the child and maternal uncle feeds him or her 
with few grains of cooked rice after proper offerings and burnt sacrifices 
with ghee and gur on some auspicious day fixed by the Brahmin, Purohit, 
Baiga, Pathari or Bhagat. On this occasion some of the advanced and 
Hinduised sections of the Kharwar do not offer any animal sacrifice but 
other tribes sacrifice a cock or a hen or a pig or a goat and offer some liquor. 
The offering is made by the village Baiga who first bathes and then before 
the platform of the deity makes a cow-dung fire into which he pours sugar, 
ghee, sesamum and rice as he utters, ‘Dih baba hamar karaj to-harey kirpa 
se ho gail, se janab, ham mante rahet, se leyi’ “O village god (dih) our 
function has been happily ceremonised through thy favour; knowest this: 
Accept the offering we owed.” After this he sacrifices the victim which 
the clansmen divide and the head is taken by the Baiga being his perquisite. 
In this ceremony some ornament is also presented to the child according to 
the recommendation of the medicine-man (Ojha). The assembled guests 
then congratulate the parents and pray for the child’s long life after which 
the host treats them to a feast with rice and beer. 

As a matter of fact the names of dead ancestors are suggested in nam- 
ing the child. Fortunately a change in their attitude is being noticed 
and they have now begun to keep Hindu names while naming their children. 
Now a good number of Hindu names can be found in all tribes including 
the Korwas, the Ghasis and the Panikas. But it is doubiful whether they will 
ever be able to severe the connection of the new born babe from the dead 
ancestor which appears to be the root cause of their bondage to old, primi- 
tive and backward tradition which is not doing them any good. The Korwas 
in Duchi have recently taken fancy to the observance of ‘“‘anna prasan’ 
otherwise they did not perform any such rite before and some of the old 
relative used to name the child within a month. As a general rule the tribes 
Sabai a hae ae 2 Hones but address them as babu or 
sively. y auli in case of boy and girl respec- 
Bs ih opi Dud nos aN ae 

: € only rite in the nature of initiation is the 
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ear-boring (Kanchedan ) which is done both for boys and girls in the fifth 
Or sixth year as in the case of the Aghariasand the Bhuinyas or 9th and 
10th year asin the case of the Cheros, the Ghasis, the Dhaikars, the 
Kharwars, the Gond on some lucky day fixed by the Mahto, the Baiga or 
the Brahman and which represents their initiation in the caste and their 
abstention from food cooked by a stranger. The boring is made by a gold- 
smith, who gets one pice or two and a ration of uncooked grain (sidha) 
as his reward. No tribal feast is given but burnt offerings with gur and 
ghee (Hom-Sakla) are never forgotten. The members of the house-hold 
wear their best clothes on this day and eat specially good food. 

No special importance is attached to the head-shaving (Mundan) 
first hair tying, first menstruation or first pregnancy in the course of the 
development of child as is to be found among the Hindus and semi-Hinduised 
people. When the girl’s hairs are long enough they are tied without attach- 
ing any special significance to it. Head shaving ceremony is as a matter 
of fact observed in most of the tribes with first purification ceremony 
‘chathi’ when the barber shaves the child at his or her temples with a razor 
which is considered to be clean. The Korwas do not in fact, observe many 
customs of this nature. 

Another important observance among the quasi-aborigines of Dudhi 
is tattooing, They cannot afford to neglect this observance. The family in 
which the girl remains untattoed until her maturity or marriage will be ex- 
communicated. In the opinion of the tribe the people not believing in tat- 
tooing are considered to be not believing in tribal culture and instead 
regarded as Mohammedans or Turks. Tattoo-marks are made by the 
women folk of the Vadi tribe inhabiting Dudhi. -They tatto tribal women 
on their arms, chest and the neck below the collar bone and the legs just 
above the ankles. Cases have been found where even forehead and temples 
are tattooed. Apparatus used for puncturing the skin is a three-pronged 
iron instrument and the dying stuff is made by burning the roots of certain 
jungle plants e.g. gaihara and chamskora. Black soot is mixed with 
human milk before it can be used for dyeing the tattooed part of the body. 
Usually ‘Vadian’ mixes her own milk in the preparation of deying stuff. 
There are various patterns of tattoing found among the aborigines ia 
Dudhi. 

According to the tribal belief tattoo marks are permanent ‘Utar or 
Abran’ ornaments which will go along with the dead body and cannot be 
destroyed by “heavy rains”, or “stolen away” or “given in security of 
debts”. The following couplet explains it'so:— - 
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‘Aho, Swami gahna garhwa do 
Nahin sarey, nabin galey, hatey nahin bechaya. 
‘Aho Swami godna godaya do 
Nahin Sarey, nahin galey, hatey nahin bechaya. 
‘Aho, Swami godna goda do.” 
Translation :— j 

“Q dear husband, get me ornaments as may neither decay nor spoil, 
nor be sold in the market; 

“O dear, get me tattooed, for it will neither decay nor spoil, nor be 
sold in the market.” 

So people believe that tattoo marks have been originated to dis- 
tinguish between a Christian or a Mohammedan and Hindu. They call 
themselves Hindu and prefer to be so called. It is on this plea that 
they excommunicate any of their fellow beings who remain untattooed. 
They ask, “Are you not a Hindu that you have not got yourself tat- 
tooed. We cast you off from our caste.’ So the practice of tattooing 
is still kept up by all aborigines, at least by the non-Christian abori- 
gines in Dudhi. Tattooing (godna) in its present form is little more 
than ornamental (utar) but “‘it is clearly connected with puberty/” and 
is based on areligious motive. According to the tribal beliefs and cus- 
toms in Dudhi the woman who remains untattooed would be sent to 
hell after death where the keepers of the gate would torture and tattoo ber 
with the thorns of acacia (babul). The belief prevails amoug the Dhar- 
kars that Bhagwan (god) brands an untattooed woman after death with 
a hot iron. In general they say that the road to heaven is full of diffi- 
culties and at the end is a great gate guarded by terrible demons whence 
only tattooed women will be allowed an entrance. Thus tattooing which 
probably originated as a sacrd rite to sanctify the body developed into 
a form of everlasting ornamentation. The tribal women seem to pro- 
tect themselves against the malpractices of witches and influences of 
magic (Ojhai) through the device of tattooing. “Many of these marks” 
observes W. Crooke “are probably totemistic in origin, but the real 
meaning has now been forgotten and they are at present little more 
than charms to resist diseases and other misfortnnes and for the pure 
pose of mere ornament.” 

Through these innumerable rites and ceremonies their children are 
received into the world and sought to be protected against evil influences 
and supernatural dangers associated with birth and childhood, giving 
name, and recognised as a re-incarnation of some departed ancestor, 
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Thus the children start in social life with the good wishes of the commun- 
ity and blessings of the ancestor-spirits and gods, become full-fledged mem- 
bers of the community after marriage possessing all rights and privileges and 
sharing common obligations of the tribe. In connection with the rites 
here described the glimpses of wit and jollity, a zest in life, warm hos- 
pitality, paternal affection and filial love and other sentiments also link 
to relieve the pathos and sorrows of their life and make it more worth 
living, 


ABORIGINALS OF GUJARAT 
T. B. NAIK 


THE TRIBES AND POPULATION 


The aboriginal population of Gujarat according to the 1941 census 
is 1133, 303 strong which is made up as follows : 


Tribes Population 
Bhils ba 437,493 
Chodras mi 98,523 
Dhanka “ 20,239 
Dhodia ah 140,966 
Dubla dea 180,479 
Gamiis ae 83,645 
Kathodias af 476 
Koighas ae 1,245 
Konkanas sk 34,647 
Naikas Se 116,077 
Warlis iv 220 

Total 3 11,1,4010 


These tribes are found along the whole length of the eastern boundary. 
In Ahamadabad and Kaira, they are but very few. But in the Mahi- 
kantha and where the Panchmahals stretch into the uplands of Malwa, 
Bhils and Naikadas muster strong; and among the spurs of the Rajpipla 
hills and in the south where the coast and the range of the Sahyadris 
draw closer together, Bhils, Chodras, Dhodias, Dublas, Naikas and Warlis 
form, except near the sea, the bulk of the population. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 


The aboriginal houses ( Koo in the Bhils, Chhapri in the Dublas) are 
rectangular huts raised above 2 to 3 feet off the ground on a layer of earth 
and stone. With walls (Khapedo in the Bhils) rising upto 4 to 6 feet 
from the ground, and the roof rising at approximately an angle of 452 
from the two length-sides, the house at its highest is not more than 15 to 
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20 feet. The huts are made of bamboo, thatch, mud and cowdung plas- 
ter and teak pillars. The walls are of reed or bamboo, sometimes woven 
to effect a good design, the roof is conical or hive-shaped, covered with 
vijal grass and the floor usually cowdunged but mostly uneven. All the 
walls are blind, except the front wall which has a small door for the en- 
trance of the inmates, both human and animal. In front of the house the 
Bhils of Rajpipla have a cattle-shed (Mando) on top of which they store 
grass or hay; and to the back sides of the huts, the Dublas, the Bhils, the 
Konkanas and others have a bamboo-stand for water pots on which 
water for cooking and drinking is kept. 

The household materials of the aboriginals is very scanty. In an 
ordinary Bhil or Dubla house we can find cooking or drinking vessels 
like earthen toladu or kuladu, bamboo cups to sip from, earthen water 
pots, wide mouthed tins, earthern jars for storing grains. bamboo baskets, 
winnows and bamboo grain containers (Mothas in the Bhils, Palu in the 
Dublas,) some wooden chests, fishing nets or traps and musicial instru- 
ments of indigenous make like tom toms, cymbals, flutes, and clarinets are 
also to be found there. All the aboriginals of Gujarat have on the whole 
the same material culture so that all of them have those things with diffe- 
rent local names or at times different shapes. Their furniture includes a 
mat or a rough bed-stead and one or two home-made mattresses; and 
some Bhils may have a broken chair also. 

A century and twenty years ago, some Bhils went almost naked; 
while others had a coarse cotton cloth wrapped round the head and shoul- 
ders and a sort of plaited petti-coat of the same material round their 
loins. Seventy years afterwards the same Bhils are said to wear potadi or 
a waist cloth, /ongoti or a loin cloth, angruthi or a short coat, pagdi or 
a turban and shore drawers reaching to the knee. A Bhil woman’s dress 
was a coarse sadi, a large petti-coat, ghagro and a cheap bodice. To-day 
the Dubla males wear a potadi and a shirt or bandi and females a Jugadu, 
a coarse sadi anda blouse. The Panchmahal Bhils wear a Jangoti ora 
short dhoti, a chadar round their body, and a faliu on their head. The 
Rajpipla Bhils have the same dress. The Chodras are the most well-dres- 
sed of our aboriginals. Among them those who can afford wear cheap 
shoes or chappals, though many men cannot and almost all women do 
not. 

All aboriginals believe is personal beauty enhancement and both men 
and women wear many ornaments. A Bhil of Sagbara wears silver earn- 
ings and silver or golden finger rings. The ornaments on the arms are of 
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various types ranging from a mere silver bangle to a heavy solid kambiu 
kadu. Some Gamit and Naika women can be seen heavily decorated 
from heel to head. Earrings in the ear lobes, and balia in the halices, 
astud in the nose, a collar of glass beads or a necklace of white stones 
round their necks, armlets, bangles, rings; the list is very big. These 
ornaments are considered to enhance the beauty of the wearer; they are 
also a display of wealth. Two more points of beauty enhancement are 
worth noting: the women do their hair with a parting in the middle and 
sometimes tying them in a bun at the back with flowers to decorate it or 
sometimes leaving the pig tails flow down. The tattoo marks believed to 
be the writings of God by the Konkanas which are in various designs are 
general y done by wandering tribes and all the aboriginal. women get 
themselves tattooed in the various designs. 


ECONOMIC LIFE 


The production economics of the aboriginals of Gujarat will include 
agriculture in the first instance. Before the land settlement, the Bhils of 
Rajpipla used to cut down the trees on the slopes of the hills, burn the 
branches thus cut down, spread the ashes evenly on the ground and after 
the first rains sow seeds there in. This was called Jhimta. On the plain 
fields, they burnt wood and _ spread ashes before sowing. This was called 
Dadh. But to-day they own mostly each a piece of land, a pair of bul- 
locks or sometimes only one, a plough and other incidental implements of 
indigineous and rough make. For the Gamits also land is made the source 
of livelihood. Almost all the aboriginals grow inferior grains like Nagli, 
Kodra, and Banti. 

The agricultural work goes on for the whole year with the same 
festivals to give rest and joy in the work neriod. The sowing work begins 
in July-August, crops being stric'ly watched in October-November; paddy 
Tipens in the beginning of winter and cut out by November. After that 
till the summer begins, they are busy with ploughing for the winter crops 
or with thrashing paddy, Kodra or Tur-(pulses) Summer generally comes 
with less work and the marriage season. 

But they have been driven to find out an auxiliary source of incorre 
during these months. It is doing Kabadu i.e. felling the forest contrac- 
tor’s trees, shaping them and taking them to a railway station, The pay- 
ment includes the wages for felling trees and the cartage for carrying them 
to the desired transport hub, Throughout the whole summer season they 
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can make four to five trips and a man possessing a pair of good bullocks 
can clear about 150 in this time. 

Other minor economic occupations are, fruit collecting, honey 
gathering, taking in all these cases the advantage of their environment. 
Fruit gathering is generally done by wonen and children; fruits are 
eaten raw or dry. Honey is gathered by experts with the help of a burn- 
ing stick which drives away all the bees. Fish catching among the Bhils is 
done in a group and it is called Hot Padvi. The Dublas and Gamits like 
others sometimes shoot small games for their food. 

The spending side of their economics is guided by tradition. No one 
will spend money on any thing or item not allowed by their society. 
They spend on clothes, a few waste money on occasional ornaments, and 
squander money in drinking; and the remaining part of the budget 
is used for buying oil, chillies and other cooking materials so that when 
they want to buy a cow or a bullock or want to marry a daughter, a sis- 
ter or a son, they have to take money from the money lenders. 


CYCLE OF LIFE 


We begin with birth ceremonies in these peoples. In the Bhils, five 
days after a birth, the child and the mother are bathed. The mother 
makes a circle of ficur, piles litter, heaps of this on all sides and sits in the 
middle of the circle when her female relations present her money or clothes. 
On the 10th day the father and mother name the child. On the 12th 
day in the Rewa Kantha the house is cleaned and a feast given. In the 
Dublas on the 5th or 6th day after the birth of the child, they have the 
pechro worship, as also in the Rajpipla Bhils. On this day two or four 
dots of red lead are applied to the spot where the child was born; a ghee 
lamp is also lit there. Five virgins are invited, their hair combed and 
sindur put on their hair-partings and they are served with liquor. The 
mid-wife hands the child five times over to the mother and then puts it in 
jholi; and rings a bell metal dish. On the 12th day the mother marks the 
door with red lead and turmeric mixed with curd. After 37 days she is 
said to become pure. Inthe Gamits the name-giving ceromony is not 
very important. [t may be given by any body; and any name that comes 
to the mind may be given. The father’s name is not repeated and when 
many children die young in the family bad names are given to the subse- 
quent ones, for example Kutro, a dog and Bilado, a cat. 

Inthe Bhils, when a child is 5 years old, its head is shaved. The 
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child’s aunt takes the hair in her lap wrapping it in her clothes; and she 
receives a cow or other presents from the father of the child. In other 
aboriginals of Gujarat initiation ceremonies are not recorded; and I have 
not been able to see any, though I cannot vouch for their absence. 

The marriage ceremonies of these peoples are very simple. The 
regular marriages generally take place whcn the boy is about 18 and 
the girl about 14. In the Bhils of Rajpipla, whenever the parents of 
a boy when they go to settle his marriage, they go with some old relatives to 


a family where there is a good girl; and carry with them a bundle of ~ 


paddy seeds and a pot of liquor. When they reach the house, they 
ask the girl’s parents if they are ready to marry their daughter with 
their son. If they are ready, they discuss the bride-price and if they 
seem agreed to it, the boy’s parents uncover the mouth of the pot 


and distribute the liquor among the gathering. This is called Dej- 


Mapi Chhodwi or uncovering the Dej measure. This is the formal 
announcement of a betrothal between the boy and the girl. This is 
called Piyanin the Gamits and Pen in the Konkanas. On this day 
the marriage date is also fixe1. Nine days before the marriage date the 
father of the boy goes to the bride’s house with the money, counts 
it out there, and gets a thread with nine knots from the bride’s 
father and gives one such to them. Every day untieing one, when all 
are finished, it marks the marriage day. 

From the 9th day onwards turmeric is rubbed to the boy and to the 
bride. In the West Khandesh Bhils it begins 15 days ahead. The 
Dublas sing many songs while rubbing turmeric and so do the Panchmahal 
Bhils. In one of them they say ‘“‘O bride, who will rub turmeric to you? 
Why, you have many friends, they will do it”. Thus the day comes on 
amidst music and songs. With a great pomp and show, the bride-groom 
starts with a marriage party for the bride’s village. When they reach 
the village, they stop a couple of 100 yards from the bride’s house 
where they are received by her father and his friends. In the Dublas 
the marriage party goes to the bride’s place in the evening; and in the 
Dhodias and Gamits the girl goes to the boy’s place to marry. 

Among many ceremonies these are important: inthe Bhils both the 
parties ready to dance with the bride and the bridegroom carried on the 
shoulders of their respective relatives, stand apart, a bamboo being held bet- 
ween them. After a time this bamboo is taken away and both the parties 
get mixed up while dancing (Jan Bhelavi). Then both are seated opposite to 
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each other, the hems of their garments tied, and they move 12 times 
round the branch of a Samri (Prosopis specigira) tree placed in the 
middle of the booth. In the Dublas, the bridegroom ties a black 
bead necklace round the neck of the bride and then the couple is. 
lifted on the shoulders by their brothers-in-laws and carried round the 
marriage alter fouror five times. Inthe Gamits the next morning af- 
ter marriage, the ends of the couple’s clothes are tied and they go 
round fire seven times. The maternal uncles of both the bride and 
the bridegroom take them on their shoulders and dance. This com- 
pletes the ceremony. 

There are irregular marriages also. A boy can elope with the 
girl he ;likes; in the Panchmahal Bhils this is called ‘Ghihi lay Javu.’ 
The same thing occurs in the Gamits, Konkanas and others. When 
the parents come to know of it, they are accepted as husband and 
wife. Anotheristo go ‘Ghar Ghusi.” Whenever a girl wants to marry 
anybody she likes, she goes to her man’s house with bidi leaves in 
her hand and tells the elderly woman of the house that she has come to stay 
with her and will not goaway. Asa code of honour, or as the Bhils put 
t ‘Arbu Dakha,’ she is accepted as a wife. Widows can remarry, divorce is 
allowed and all these aboriginals do take advantage of that; and a mancan 
marry more than one wife also. The small village of Torammal reported 
in 1945, 20 houses with two wives and 9 with three out of a total of 
40 houses. 

Death is the last crisis of life. In the Konkanas the dead is carried ona 
bier to the burning ground. The mourners bathe in the river. The pyre is 
kindled by the son or some near relative and when it is half burnt the 
mourners return to the dead man’s house and drink tadi, palm wine. 
On the third day two or three men go to gather the ashes and sprinkle 
water on it. On the fourth day a dinner to the caste men is given 
and at the end of one year a silver image of the dead is set up. in 
the house. When a West Khandesh Bhil dies his body is bathed, 
and is adorned with new clothes and burnt, some grains also are 
burnt with him. On the third day, the bier carriers are massaged 
with oil on their shoulders by a woman of the mourning house. On 
he 12th day the potter ties a seven-stepped ladder to the dead man’s 
house. In the Panchmahal Bhils on the Sth day the relatives eat boiled 
Ghugri but remain dry. On the 5th day as well as on the death- 
dinner day, the Jhalod Bhils shave their moustaches. In the Gamits- 
almost all the worthwhile material belongings of the deceased go with . 
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them. The Chodras and the Dhodias all burn their dead; but if death 
occurs due to small-pox, plague or suicide or in child-bed, the dead 
are buried. This is how a Bhil is born, how he grows up and mar- 
ries and how he dies. 


THE RELIGION OF TH& ABORIGINALS 


These aboriginals of Gujarat are considered as animists by some 
and Hindus by others; but in fact they have so much of their indige- 
neous beliefs and so many religious institutions, all having some form 
and some purpose, though not finalised into a rational philosophy of 
life, that we cannot dub them as either. We must have a complete 
picture of the religion to understand their metaphysical outtook on 
the world. 

The most interesting part of the aboriginal religion of Gujarat is 
the Bhil gods and goddesses who have been woven into a fine epic 
and who are iooked upon with awe and love by the Bhils. They are 
stiil the life breaths of many Bhil institutions and the supporer of 
the mundane aboriginal existence. The Chodras and the Gamits also 
believe in the same gods. Some of them are; Raja Pantha, the high 
God of the Bhils who reformed the world in the days of its infancy 
when the people on it ate frogs, sacrificed human beings and had 
promiscuous sex relations. Instead of this he taught them fish eating, 
goat sacrifice and cross-cousin marriage. His canstant companion in 
this reformation tour was his brother-in-law Inadav. Both have all 
the magic at their command, are very strong, full of humour and 
mischief without malice and both are worshipped by the Bhils and 
other tribes on all occasions. The wife of Raja Pandharmata is their 
greatest Goddess. She is the daughter of of the King of Dev Mogra 
where even to-day a great fair is held every year in her honour on the 
last day of the month of Maha. She is believed to be very beautiful. 
She has all the Vidyas in her possession and is very kind to the 
Bhils who remember her as one who gives food grains, a wife or a 
kingdom whichever you want. The children of Rajapantha and Mata 
Pandhar are Dev Katan, Dev Rupan, Toran Mal, Dhaman Mal and 
Iron. Each one of them is worshipped on good or bad occasion. 

The primitive gods of agriculture are many. Nandervo in the 
Bhils and Nawai in the Gamits are worshipped when after the rains 
the green grass spruts up: and only after this day, green vegetables, whic 4 
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were taboo so far, are eaten by them. The Dublas and the Konka- 
nas worship Hanuman for wood crops, 

Among the gods of diseases there are some which are worshipped 
by all aboriginal laity and others by the priests. To get free from 
Ordinary fever they worship Raja Pantha; for all sorts of children’s disea- 
ses Kalovaro; for eye sores Ma Dharati and for measels and small- 
pox, Pandhar Mata. To drive away diseases they resort to another device. 
They prepare a toy cart whenever there is some epidemic, worship it and 
take it to the outskirts of an= jer village, which takes it to another 
the cart atlast reaching some inaccessible part of a forest. Among the 
gods of the Bhil priests are Kharo pat (The saltish plain), Kharo Dariyo 
(The salt ocean) Vikho Dariyo (The poisonous sea) Sekh Lag, Tama- 
nlal and Irimal. The priest knows their specialised diseases and invo- 
kes the god he wants for a particular disease. 

Ghoda Dev and Vagh Dev are two very important deities in the 
Bhils and the Konkanas. The Vagh Dev is called Patali by the Gamits. 
Ghoda Dev is represented by small earthen horses, and is worshipped 
with liquor and a fowl. The Vagh Dev is a wooden post, a tiger carved 
Onit, erected in the ground. The Bhils, the Gamits and the Konkanas 
respect it and are also afraid of it. They believe that if it is not worship- 
ped, it will be angry, will become a real tiger and lift their cattle. 

Many of the aboriginal festivals have a religious basis and economic 
functions. They add colour to their life moreover bring joy and relief 
to their otherwise very hard life. The chief festival of the aboriginal 
world is Holi. A month before the date, a green bamboo is planted at the 
place where the Holi is to be burnt and round it boys and girls sing 
songs every diy praising the goddzss Holi. They collect cowdung cake 
from all the houses and ask for money presents. 

The Panchmahal Bhils observe the Gol Gadhedo on the sixth day 
after the Holi, in a central place for some villiages. A pole is raised in the 
ground and on top of it some Jaggery is tied. The women of the 
villages, drunk and with sticks in their hands, stand round the pole, 
Any man from the village who tries to go up the pole and get at the gur, 
the women beat him so as not to allow him to reach there. Whoever 
inspite of this gets the gur is considered clever, he throws gur on the 
crowd below and there is a great fun. Thousands of men and women 
gather round the pole, drink and dance and from here some young men 
run away with their girls. 

After the harvest is over the Gamits observe a festival called 
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Underda Kadhva, routing the rats. People of the village gather together, 
two of them hold a cloth in which earthen rats are put; other people 
pelt them and then run, this continues till they reach the outskirts 
of the village where the whole thing ends after communal drinks. They 
believe that just as the earthen rats have been pelted out of the village, 
the real rats will also go away and not spoil the new food grains. 

There are other festivals like the Diwali when all of them light 
lamps on the doors of the huts; Kakadti Pachem when the Dublas 
weep for the dead relatives; Pohotyo when the Gamits eat Val and 
Akhtrij, Haraddhe, Badve, and Janma-Ashtami which are also observed 
by these aboriginals but are not described here. 

Other aspects of Bhil religion pertain to witches or Dakans. They 
are much afraid of these and believe that if a woman who knows this 
black magic is dis-satisfied with somebody she can do him a great harm. 
She can take any form she likes, of a cat especially or of a fox some 
times. Whenever they suspect that somebody is ill because of a Dakan 
they will give to the Badva her name. Some years back such a woman 
was put to very cruel ordeals, she was hung from the branch of a tree 
upside down or chill powder tied round her nose or she was thrown into 
deep water. 

The aboriginals have many omens some of which are common 
with the neighbouring Hindus. A crowing on a dried up tree when 
somebody is going out is bad; similarly meeting a woman carrying an 
empty pot is a bad omen; a cow is no omen at all; sneezing denotes nothing 
as also a bearded man meeting some one on his way. This concludes a 
brief survey of the aboriginal religion of Gujarat. 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION 


The aboriginals of Gujarat have both exogamous septs and endo- 
gamous sub sections; e, g. the Bhils of Panchmahals are divided into 
more than a hundred exogamous ku/s like Chouhan, Damor, Dangi and 
Hada or the Konkanas of the Dangs are septised into many exOgamous 
kuls like Bagul, Kumbi, Gamits and Gaikwads. An endogamous sub- 
section means that those who belong to such a one must marry in that. 
The Vublas have eight sub-divisions like Babas, the Manias, Nurdas 
etc. who seldom eat together and never inter-marry. The Chodra tribe 
contains five such divisions. 


-.. The exogamous and endogamous sections rule the community so 
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far as marital relations are concerned. But the other issues of life and 
love are controlled by the village council. Vasawo is the head man, 
there may be a Pardhan or a Wartani as in some Rajpipla villages and a 
Badwo or Madvi or the sorcerer. Whenever there is some serious 
matter to be discussed e.g. the elopement of a boy with a girl, or the 
sudden outrage of a witch or the spread of sume serious disease, the 
villagers gather together and decide the issue by the most democratic 
method of putting all heads together. 


ORAL LITERATURE 


A word or two for the oral literature of these aboriginals will not 
be out of place. The oral literature which may very well include the 
folk songs, riddles, nursery rhymes, stories, myths and ballads represents 
the institutions of the people, their view of life and their love 
towards the things they see; and their experiences through ages of history. 
No serious attempts have so far been made except by Syt. Vanikar 
who has collected the songs of the Panchmahal Bhils, and by K. S. Vakil 
who has also collected some Bhil songs and by the present writer who 
has published some aboriginal songs in Gujarati and English papers. All 
our aboriginals are full of songs; in the marriage ceremonies they sing 
Fatanas and other ceremonial songs, on the Holi festival the Gamits 
sing Lols, the Dublas have beautiful dance songs in their Pavadas, the 
Bbils of Broach and the Rajpipla state sing romantic love longs called 
Chhalias. These are but very few varieties. If they are collected they 
will be no mean contribution to the study of anthropology and they 
will also add to our literary treasure. 

In the section on religion it was said that the Bhils have an interest- 
ing epic. This must be collected in full. The Bhils of Panchmahal have 
got stories about their Kachumbar and other gods, and they have also 
got a Ramapan in Bhilodi. Then all of them have got folk stories 
especially the West Khandesh Bhils are rich in these. The Dublas, 
have many stories with a funny motive; and I have published two Gamit 
stories in the Journal of the Gujarat Research Society; others must be put 
in ink before they are forgotten. The same is true of riddles and nursery 


rhymes. 


RESEARCH NEWS AND VIEWS. 


The U.N.E.S.C.O. has recently published a Volume on ‘Adult 
Education, Current Trends and Practices,’ second in a series On ‘Problems 
in Education.’ The book is a compilation of papers and reports on adult 
education, by well known authorities in the fields of culture and educations. 
Some of the papers are detailed studies of work and experiment now in 
progress, others are general statements on the problems of adult-educa- 
tion. The papers are divided in groups, such as the role and functions, con- 
tent and development and methods and institutions of adult education and 
discuss such important matters as adult education and the crisis of civili- 
zation, relations between educaiion agencies and the state, international 
cooperation, mentai training, rural programmes, and the role of library 
and museum as a means of education, technical and scientific. 

Adult education is one of the most absorbing topics of the day, and 
the book, giving a sample, a typical and vigorous one, of the most 
characteristic achievements of adult education in our time, is of much 
help to all those who take a practical interest in adult education. 

3 * * * * * 


In his presidential address to the 64th Annual General meeting of 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay, held on the 5th July, 1950, Shri 
P. G. Shah reviewed the progress of anthropological research in India and 
other countries. Anthropology, he said, is concerned not only with the 
study of backward tribes or ancient communities, but is a science of 
human culture. As such the study of anthropology is important in the 
new social and political set-up. What is needed today is a changed out- 
look and a reorientated methodology to cope with the widened scope of 
social sciences in general, and anthropology in particular. A National 
Council of Social Research, established under the Central Government 
with ample financial resources and trained personnel, should guide 
research activity in the country, and should also ensure close collabora- 
tion among specialists in the various social sciences. 


% % x 2 * a 


The tribal population which is scattered all over India, and is known 
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by different names, is a section of sadly neglected children of god. In an 
article, based on his personal observations in the area south of the 
Kaimur range, Dr. D. N. Majumdar of the Lucknow University has given 
a picture of the Tribal Pattern In Dudhi in Mirzapur District in the U. P., 
describing the land and its people, their food, occupations, customs and 
practices, religion and tribal government. He has discussed the changing 
canvas of life in the area and the disintegration that has lately set in due 
to the inroads made by the Kalwars, who are excise contractors, the 
Muslim thicadars of lac and other forest products, the Banias, who 
organize the trade, and the ghee merchants. Famine, prostitution, and 
venereal diseases have played havoc among them, the cup of tribal life is 
full of miseries, the social life is completely shattered, and the people are 
adopting to a new standard of morality. 

What has happened in Dudhi could be truly applied to tribal areas 
throughout the country. The tribals have become servile, obsequious, 
timid, and of poor psysique. The transition in tribal life has a woeful 
story to tell. What is needed today is a welfare administration anda 
properly planned rehabilitation. The author makes a passionate appeal 
to the Government, the Scientists and the Social Workers, to ameliorate 
their condition in order to make the life of the tribal population worth- 
while. (Experiment in Tribal Life, The Indian Journal of Social Work, 
Vol X, No. 4, March, 1950.) 


* * ¥ * * * 


It is essential that social researchers limit their spheres of interest to 
particular situations, that they come in direct contact with empirical data 
so that they may build the foundation on which higher-order sociological 
theory may eventually be scientifically established: this is the conclusion 
arrived at by Mr. Carlton Whitman, of the Fisk University, in a paper on 
Perspective in Racial Theory, published in Sociology and Social Research, 
Vol 34, No. 5, May-June, 1950. The paper is concerned with the inte- 
gration of three significant hypotheses in racial theory and the implica- 
tions of this integration for general social theory. If perspective and 
vision are to be maintained in social research, writes the author, it is 
important not to spend time restating first and second order hypotheses ; 
the three orders can be integrated into a unified body of theory in which 
each becomes-a part of the others. 
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In the Annals of Eugenics, Vol. 15, Part 2, 1950, are published the re- 
sults of a survey made by Joyce A. Donegani, N. Dungal, Elizabeth 
W. Ikin. and A. E. Mourant of the Blood Group Reference Laboratory, 
Ministry of Health, London, and Department of Pathology, University of 
Iceland, Reykjaivik, of the Blood-Groups of the Icelanders. Specimens of 
blood from over two hundred unselected individuals (students, nurses and 
laboratory workers), believed to be of pure Icelandic stock, were sent from 
Reykjaivik to London, where Rh as well as ABO and MN tests were 
carried out. 

The results show that the people of Iceland have a high group O fre- 
quency similar to that found in Scotland and Ireland, and considerably 
lower than in Norway. Their Rh frequencies fall within the narrow west- 
ern European range of variation, but the M frequency is somewhat higher. 

The authors have tried to trace the origin of the Icelanders on the 
basis of these ethnographic details, suggesting that, contrary to the popula: 
opinion that Iceland was colonized by Scandinavians, a very large part c 
the population must have migrated from Great Britain, and Ireland. 


* * * * * % 


The reliability of the Photogrammetric Technique of Anthropometry 
has been shown to be high, but the largest error is due to the difficulty of 
posing a subject in precisely the same way on two occasions, or to the 
differences in posting technique of two investigators. In a paper on The 
Pose of the Subject for Photogrammetric Anthropometry, with Special Re- 
ference to Somatotyping, Messrs. C. W. Dupertins and J. M. Tanner have 
described in detail a standard technique of posing for photogrammetry and 
somato typing, standard positions for front, side and back views are given, 
following in general the Sheldon technique. A subordinate variant of the 
front view pose, (with the arms fully supinated) is described for use on 
particular occasions. The various poses are well-illustrated with the help 
of plates. 

The paper also discusses at length various points in connection with 
the technique, including the training of the person who poses the subject. 
An appendix at the end of the paper deals with the difference in various 
measurements when taken from this standard pose from a previously used 
( what the authors call “loose” ) pose. 

American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology, Vol. 8, No. 7. 
March, 1950. 
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In Man, Vol. L, June, 1950, is published a summary of a communica- 
tion to the Royal Anthropological Insititute of Great Britain, on the 
Excavation of Gorhanis Cave, Gibralter. The excavations were carried 
out at the request of the Gibralter Government. 

The cave is situated on the eastern side of the Rock of Gibralter. So 
far, five archaeological levels have been found, the first with pottery rang: 
ing in date from the 4th century B.C. to the Ist. Century A. D., below 
this and separated from it by a layer of unoccupied sand was a level of 
sand very dark owing to the presence of charcoal, containing animal bones, 
sea shells and definite hearths. Below a layer of unoccupied sands were 
three Mousterian levels separated from each other by clean sand, and be- 
low these more clean sand. 

It seems that the sea level was lower during the Mousterian occupa- 
tion, otherwise the cave would have been as inaccessible as it is now. 
The presence of wind blown sand between the three Mousterian levels 
indicates that the sands were carried into the cave from a shoreline now 
extinct. The same conditions appear to have existed during the for- 
mation of the undated second level, though whether this was part of the 
Mousterian low sea level, or of another cycle is still not known. 


3% * % * * * 


Dr. Irawati Karve of the Deccan College, Poona, has found out a 
Marathi version of the famous Oedipus story on which is based Freud’s 
theory of the Oedipus Complex. The story was told to Dr. Karve by 
an illiterate Maratha woman, and it has been published in detail in Man, 
Vol. L, June, 1950. 

The Marathi story is very much similar, and also equally dissimilar, 
to the Greek story of Oedipus. Asin the Greek story, here too a 
prophecy is made regarding the future and every effort is made to cheat the 
fate, but whereas the Greek story ends in horror and tragedy, the Maratha 
story ends in a good-humoured acceptance of a queer fate. The Greek 
story is grim, and has furnished us with the tragedies of Sophocles and a 
drama of Voltaire and a psychological theory which purports to have world- 
wide application. The Marathi folktale is simple, and at the end one 
laughs at its queerness. 

Stories of such incestuous unions, writes, Dr. Karve, are found in Hindi, 
Budhist, and Jain Literature, and their aim is to show the sinfulness of all 
worldy relationships, and as conundrums to set an intellectual exercise 
about kinships arising out of such a union. K. S. M. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol 1 
By RALPH PIDDINGTON, 


Oliver and Boyd, London, (pp. XXV1+442) . 


In the words of the author, ‘this book is intended for undergraduate 
students at Universities, as an introduction to the science of social 
anthropology’. As the author has explained in the preface, ‘such stu- 
dents experience difficulties, especially in regard to terminology. in their 
initial studies, and misleading impressions are all too easily created on 
first acquaintance with the unfamiliar, complex and, bewildering facts of 
primitive life’. This the author has tried to overcome in a way. A text 
book generally should not have a ‘school-complex’. Anthropology like 
psychology and other new disciplines, is characterised by different schools 
of thought and approaches and it is too early to say which school should 
be able to or could deliver goods. It is usual to expect in a text book 
impartial presentation of facts and their interpretation and extreme 
caution is needed in compromising or ignoring extreme views though a 
reference to the lines of arguments or approaches is useful help in the 
understanding of problems by the student. To call all British anthropo- 
logists as ‘functional’, is I should think, a too simplified statement, and 
hardly does justice to those ‘classical’ anthropologists who had preceded 
functionalism. Tylor, Frazer, Haddon, Marett, to name only a few of 
the great antropologists who have built up the science of social anthropo- 
logy saw culture in ways other than ‘functional.’ It is not possible to 
discuss the author’s categorical statements, without his arguments, for 
these he says, he proposes to deal with elsewhere, ‘since an elementary 
text-book is not the place for such a discussion’; writes the author, ‘I 
prefer to state my point of view which is pabéd upon acceptance of 
Malinowski’s theory of needs, quite dogmatically, referring the reader in 
my bibliographical commentaries to statements of divergent views and 
critical analysis.’ This dogmatism, we feel, has even dictated i in a way 
the selection of bibliographical material as well, as the authors whose 
works have. been referred to, mostly: subscribe to or support ‘functional+ 


“AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY si 


ism’, as understood and interpreted by the author. But this is certain 
that the book presents within a small compass, a wealth of ethnographic 
data, systematised in the light of the theoretical stand-point held by the 
author, yet putting a common-sense point of view in their interpretation, 
a need for which has been felt by those who have tried to use the func- 
tional technique in the field. The claims of intensive and extensive 
studies, have pulled the author to and fro, but as a functionalist, and an 


_ avowed one, he has been more influenced by intensive treatment, so much 


so that, the students may even feel uncomfortable in the presence of 
contradictory facts to those which have been put forth. But such is 
natural for a text book on ‘functional’ scale, and the author must be 
congratulated for the courage he has shown in attempting to offer func- 
tional explanations to the multitudinous patterns of human behaviour, a 
task which is not easy to accomplish. We hope in the volume to come 
the author will clear some of his theoretical assumptions, if he wants his 
book to be prescribed by the Universities which teach anthropology, in 
Europe, as well as elsewhere. 


REVIEWS 


THE CRIMINAL TRIBES 
Z By B. S. BHARGAVA, 


Universal Publishers (1949) (pp. XII+141), Lucknow. 

A foreword by Shri A. V. Thakkar, Vice-President of the Servants of 
India Society, and General Secretary, Harijan Sewak Sangh, Delhi who is 
the doyen of Indian social workers, itself is a certificate of merit for the 
author. Writes Shri A. V. Thakkar, ‘Dr. B. S. Bhargava has written a very 
instructive informative and useful book on the subject after making first- 
hand investigations. Every one of our public men interested in the refor- 
mation and reclamation of these unfortunate and condemned people 
should study the book’. That the book fulfils a long felt desideratum, 
there is not the slightest doubt. A hand-book on the criminal tribes is a 
useful publication and Dr. Bhargava must be congratulated for his efforts, 
but a mere handbook is not what we need. The Criminal Tribes’ Act is 
going to be replaced soon by some other restrictive provisions, may be a 
Habitual Offenders’ Act, but that does not touch even the fringe of our prob- 
lems. In the U. P. we have 14 lakhs of criminal tribes, and less than 1 per cent 
of these people are now in the settlements, and under police surveillance. 
Something more than the repeal of the Act is needed, and it is necessary 
that the Scientists should come forward to study the problem from both 
academic and practical points of view. The administration of the country 
has cold-shouldered the scientists in matters that the latter should have a 
voice in, but that should not stand in the way of informed approach to 
problems of tribal rehabilitation and reform, by scientists who know their 
jobs, for ultimately, their conclusions must weigh with the administra- 
tion if it is responsive. 

The book has been produced in a hurry, it seems, and the proof 
reading has been definitely bad. A scientific book loses its value by bad 
production and it is regrettable that this should have happened. The 
Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society has sponsored the publication ; 
we understand, for the interest the book has for those who want to know 
something of the criminal tribes, for there is no literature that could be 
referred to on the subject, except articles here and there. We hope that 


in the main book projected by the author, the defects pointed out will be 
removed, 


Sa Se 


REVIEWS 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND TRIBAL WELFARE IN HYDERABAD 
(1948-1949) 


SYED KHAJA MAHBOOB HUSAIN, 


Government of Hyderabad, Deccan, 168 pages. 

Here is a well written brochure on the work of the Social Service 
Department, Hyderabad in 1358 Fasli (1948-49). Well begun is half 
done. No one would be more happy today than Dr. C. von Furer 
Haimendorf whose efforts for tribal welfare in Hyderabad have borne 
fruits, within such a short period. The Social Service Department was 
established with effect from the Ist. January 1947 and for over two and a 
half years, Dr. Haimendorf was in charge of this Department as Advisof 
to the Government for tribes and backward classes. Hyderabad has been 
fortunate in having a number of well meaning and competent administra- 
tors who put the problems of tribal welfare and rehabilitation on the 
forefront of their administrative responsibility and that helped Dr. 
Haimendorf to focus attention to the class of people who needed relief 
first and foremost. 

The brochure contains eight chapters, which condenses a lot of 
material on ethnography, primitive economy, initiation of social service 
schemes, formulation of rules and regulations for tribal administration 
and an informed appraisal of tribal problems, activities with regard to 
dissemination of ideas through conference and a last chapter on ‘Retro- 
spect and Prospect’ reviewing the tribal welfare Policy in Hyderabad. The 
book is useful not only to the members of the Welfare Department of 
Hyderabad but can be safely recommended as a guide to welfare activities 
in other parts of the country where tribal problems are being faced 
with courage and competence. We are, however, surprised to find, that 
in a book which aims at something more than a pamphlet on social 
welfare activity a large number of printing mistakes should occur and 
the printing, so indifferent, and these do detract from the value of the 
book, but this fact alone or bad constructions and grammar here and there, 
should not be taken seriously for the material presented is rich both in its 
objectivity and its utility. We congratulate the author for his sweep and 
interest in the problems he has made his own. 
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Publications of the Ethnographic and _ 


Folk Culture Society, U. P. 


A. Folk Culture Series, Edited by D. N. Majumdar 

1. Snow Balls of Garhwal by N. S. Bhandari 

2. Field Songs of Chhattisgarh by S. C. Dube 

3. Lonely Furrows of the Bordeland by K. S. Pangtey 

In Press 

The Bihu Songs of Assam by Prafulladatta Goswami 

The Folk Songs of Rete ne D. N. Majumdar 

The Criminal Tribes by Dr. B. S. Bhargava (1949) 

Monographic Studies Published or in Preparation 

1. The Kamar by S. C. Dube 

2. The Affairs of A Tribe by D. N. Majumdar 

3. The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes Vol. 2. (The 

Sorcerers of Dudhi) by D. N. Majumdar. 

All books and publications of the Ethnographic and Folk 
Culture Society are available at 


‘The Universal Book Depot 


'The Mall, Lucknow, India or from the Office of the Society. 
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THE AFFAIRS OF A TRIBE 


by D. N. MAJUMDAR 
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sketches in addition, Size 1/8 Royal, 384 pages ( 1950 ) 
Price Rs. 23/8 


RACES AND CULTURES OF INDIA 
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2nd. Revised and enlarged Edition (1950). The only complete 
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